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Frank  Or  Tactful  -  Which  Ire  Yoa? 


There  may  be  one  side  to  every  question, 
but  there  are  two  sides  to  every  answer. 
You  can  be  candid  or  "candied."  If  you 
are  brutally  frank,  you'll  probably  lose  a 
lot  of  friends.  If  you  are  sweetly  tactful, 
you'll  keep  the  ones  you've  got  and  make 
lots  more.  So  many  they'll  be  cluttering  up 
the  place. 

Perhaps  you're  wondering  how  you  fit 
into  the  niche  of  diplomacy.  Here  are  a 
set  of  situations.   See  how  you  stack  up! 

1.  Mother  asks  your  opinion  of  her  new 
dress  ...  a  cross  between  a  Mother  Hub- 
bard and  an  injun  tepee. 

Would  you  say: 

A.  "Mamma,  darling,  you  look  like  a 
fugitive  from  Omar  the  Tent-maker." 

B.  "Mamma,  you're  luscious.  You  look 
like  Hildegarde  of  Homestead  Hill." 

2.  The  boyfriend  brings  you  orchids 
when  you're  wearing  a  flame-red  formal. 
Would  you  say: 

A.  "You're  a  color-blind  moron,"  and 
wear  it  due  north  of  your  backside  so  it 
won't  be  too  noticeable. 

B.  "Thanks,  darling,"  and  give  him  a 
saccharine  smile  and  casually  forget  to 
wear  it. 

3.  Your  sister  walks  off  with  your 
nylons. 

Would  you  say: 

A.  "Damn  your  kleptomaniac  soul"  and 
break  both  her  legs. 


A    S^llOIJ, 
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Take  this  simple  test  and  deter- 
mine   your     PQ   —  Personality 
Quotient. 

B.  "That's  perfectly  okay,  sis,''  and  put 
glue  in  her  cold  cream. 

4.  The  next  door  neighbor  asks  you  to 
sit  with  her  children  on  a  Saturday  night. 
Would  you  say: 

A.  "Go  to  blazes,  Mrs.  Jones.  I  can't  be 
bothered  minding  your  brats  at  fifteen 
cents  an  hour  when  I  can  get  seventy-five 
as  a  twenty-six  girl  at  Sam's  Shambling 
Inn." 

B.  "I'd  be  glad  to  Mrs.  J."  and  set 
up  the  dice  table  in  her  living  room  and 
invite  the  clientele  from  Sam's  to  bring 
their  business  there. 

5.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Smith  asks  you 
what  you  thought  of  his  sermon  as  you 
leave  church  on  Sunday. 

Would  you  say: 

A.  "Frankly,  if  that's  your  idea  of 
heaven,  I'm  headed  for  the  hot  spots." 

B.  "It  was  inspiring.  Reverend.  How's 
the  missionary  work  in  Afghanistan?  I'm 
off  for  the  field!" 

6.  Grandma  asks  you  over  to  meet  the 
ladies  aid  society. 

Would  you  say: 

A.  "I  wouldn't  be  caught  dead  with  that 
crowd  of  lavender  and  lace.  I'd  be  de- 
veloping crow's  feet  with  each  bite  of  your 
crumby  crumpets." 

B.  "I'd  be  glad  to  come,  Granny.  I  don't 
mind  a  bit  when  they  tell  me  they  miss 
seeing  me  in  Sunday  school.  They  just 
don't  understand  about  Saturday  night 
hangovers." 

7.  Father  asks  you  if  you  don't  think 
his  new  Homburg  gives  him  an  air  of  dig- 
nity. 

Would  you  say: 

A.  "Daddy,  dear,  you  look  like  Mickey 
Rooney  trying  to  play  Ronald  Coleman." 

B.  "Pops,  I  wouldn't  know  you  from 
Anthony  Eden  if  I  didn't  have  my  glasses 
on." 

8.  Your    best    friend    asks    you    if    you 
don't  think  she's  been  losing  weight. 
Would  you  say: 

A.  "Darling,  your  coi-pulence  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  your  obesity.  Have  you 
ever  thought  of  a  starvation  diet?" 

B.  "Why,   you   look   much   slimmer.   I'll 

(Continued  on  page  9) 
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critically  yours 

OUR  READERS  COMMENT 


Have  you  written  us 
lately'*  Do  you  like  our 
mag'  Come  come 
now'  Don't  be  coy — 
out  with  It.  If  you  like 
it,  why  say  so.  If  you 
don't,  why  hell,  it 
don't   bother   us   none. 


GRATEFUL  MOTHER 

Dear  Editor:  Thanks  an  awful  lot  for 
"That  First  Kiss."  It  was  in  your  Septem- 
ber, 1939,  issue.  I  been  behind  in  my  read- 
ing. But  first  it  was  spring  housecleaning 
— 1940,  that  is — and  then  I  had  to  go  up  to 
Peoria  when  Mother  broke  her  leg.  Brother 
Jim  couldn't  get  paroled  to  take  care  of 
her.  Then  Harold — that's  my  husband — 
lost  his  job  again  and  I  had  to  start  taking 
in  washings.  It's  just  been  trouble,  trouble, 
trouble,  all  the  time.  I  get  awful  dis- 
couraged. But  then  about  the  story.  I 
want  you  folks  to  know  it  answered  a 
real  need  in  our  home.  Our  22-year-old 
daughter  Peora  had  just  started  dating  and 
she  was  bothered  about  the  whole  kissing 
question,  I  know.  I  gave  her  the  story, 
and  after  I  had  explained  parts  of  it  she 
saw  the  light.  Now  she  just  shakes  hands 
when  she  says  goodnight — or  at  least  she 
says  she  will  when  and  if  she  gets  an- 
other date. 

Mrs.  J.  L.,  Rockford,  Illinois. 

TEEN-ACER  SPEAKS 

Dear  Editor:  You  were  on  the  beam 
with  your  March  issue,  let  me  tell  you. 
It  was  solid  stuff  as  far  as  us  teen-agers 
was  concerned.  In  fact,  your  magazine  is 
always  hep  to  our  age  group  with  those 
thrilling  stories.  We  really  dig  it.  In  our 
magazine  swapping  group  it  now  takes 
TWO  Supe7-7?ia?!.  to  get  a  last  month's 
issue  of  your  mag.  Can  you  get  Van  John- 
son to  write  a  story? 

Miss  A.  S.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

JUST  IN  TIME 

Dear  Editor:  The  story  in  your  February 
issue  "Always  a  Bridesmaid — Never  a 
Bride"  sure  applied  to  me  all  right.  Jeez, 
the  times  I've  been  a  bridesmaid.  Right 
now  I  got  21  separate  and  distinct  brides- 
maid dresses  hanging  in  my  closet.  And 
that  doesn't  count  one  wedding  that  I 
was  bridesmaid  at.  It  was  on  a  2000  pound 
cake  of  ice  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
and  I  just  had  to  wear  a  bathing  suit.  I 
guess  I'm  just  so  damn  homely  that  men 
aren't  attracted  to  me.  But  anyway  I 
profited  a  lot  from  the  story.  I  am  now 
operating  on  the  boy  in  the  next  apart- 
ment. I'm  using  a  little  different  strategy 
than  Mary  used  in  the  story,  but  I  think 
it'll  work  okay. 

Miss  J.  H.,  Hoboken,  New  York. 

AGREES  ON  PRISONS 

Dear  Editor:  I'm  glad  you  had  the  cour- 
age  to    print   "Prison    Wedding"    in   your 
February  issue.  Hell,  I  was  married  in  a 
prison  and  there's  nothing  wrong  with  it 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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BDSIEST  SUIT  01  fAMPlIS! 

In  cool,  spun  rayon 

Why,  this  capable  little 
yoke  suit  will  carry  you  companionably 
around  campus  ...  to  class,  to  teas,  to 
dates.  A  simple,  vmassuming  little 
suit  that  leaves  accessorizing  entirely 
up  to  you,  and  you  can  be  so  clever 
that  way.  We  love  the  wide-shouldered 

jacket,  the  mandarin  collar,  the 
two  large  pockets 


f      Aqua  and  cocoa, 
}     sizes  10  to  18,  .$25. 
This  and  many  other 
summer  suits  on  our 
Fourth  Floor,  Evanston. 


A  helpful  guide  to  happy  livmg  iii  homes 
made  horrible  by  the  patter  of  little  feet.  Be- 
ing a  mother  you  will  want  to  read  this  in- 
formative article  by  one  who  spent  the  best 
years  of  his  life  as  a  child. 


Are  you  a  mother?  If  so,  do  you  look  at 
your  slobbering  brat  with  misgivings? 
Are  you  afraid  you've  made  a  mess  of  it? 
Take  heart,  little  mamma.  It  isn't  entirely 
your  fault  .  .  .  perhaps  you've  attacked  the 
problem  in  the  wrong  way. 

Speaking  of  attacking,  when  the  "enfant 
terrible"  spits  in  your  eye  in  a  fit  of 
pique,  never  pound  on  his  little  derriere. 
Child  psychologists  and  diaper  manufac- 
turers have  proved  this  gives  he,  she  or  it 
an  inferiority  complex. 

A  far  more  practical  method  of  showing 
junior  who's  boss  is  to  hold  him  gently  by 
the  big  toe  (right  or  left  foot)  and  swing 
him  around  your  head  lariat-fashion  for 
five  minutes. 

Are  you  embarrassed  by  your  progeny's 
drooling?  Don't  be  ashamed  when  admir- 
ing relatives  pull  back  in  disgust  after 
tickling  it  under  the  chin.  You  can  remedy 
the   situation   by   stuffing   a   large   sponge 


into  its  rosebud  mouth.  This  also  keeps 
the  infant  reasonably  quiet,  saving  the 
wear  and  tear  on  your  overworked  ear- 
drums. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  rather  delicate 
problem  of  house-breaking  the  baby.  By 
comparison  a  spaniel  pup  is  easier  to 
manage.  But  faint  heart  never  won  a  dry 
diaper.  Eminent  infant  housebreakers 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  after  much 
tedious  and  sodden  research  that  the  best 
method  to  follow  is  the  "signal  method." 

It  is  a  known  fact  among  mothers  and 
other  humans  that  infants  are  incapable 
of  speech.  Until  the  time  comes  that  the 
baby  can  mumble  delicately,  "I  dotta  do," 
you  will  have  to  teach  him  to  communi- 
cate by  signals  when  the  need  arises. 

One  of  the  most  successful  methods  and 
one  approved  by  the  Better  Babies  Bureau 
is  the  following:  You  are  advised  to  keep  a 
roll  of  John  paper  in  the  infant's  crib.  You 
then   patiently   instruct   the   baby   to   toss 


the  paper  out  and  let  it  roll  on  the  floor. 
Even  if  you  are  entertaining  in  the  liv- 
ing room  you  will  be  aware  of  the  infant's 
need  when  you  see  the  roll  come  bouncing 
out  of  the  nursery  and  down  the  stairs. 
This  method  is  also  highly  commendable 
because  it  strengthens  the  brat's  pitching 
arm.  Who  knows  but  what  you  may  be 
unconsciously  nurturing  an  embryo  Feller. 
Many  of  you  mothers  have  written  ask- 
ing what  to  do  when  baby  begins  toddling 
and  cluttering  up  the  floor.  So  we  leave 
you  with  a  solution  to  your  problem.  You 
owe  it  all  to  the  eminent  pediatrician  and 
brat-baiter,  Dr.  AUyn  vander  Baum,  whose 
newest  gadget  will  be  on  the  market  some 
time  next  month.  The  doctor's  ingenious 
device  is  guaranteed  to  keep  baby  out  of 
your  way.  It  consists  of  four  suction  cups. 
You  simply  attach  the  cups  to  the  kid's 
hands  and  feet  and  slam  it  on  the  wall, 
thus  fastening  the  little  one  securely  in 
place. 


Just  right  to 
complete  the  picture 

Perject  ivtth  your  suit  .  .  .  ster- 
ling silver  jeivelry  .  .  .  handsome 
clips    with    matching    earrings. 
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FRANK  OR  TACTFUL 

(Continued  jroyn  page  4) 
bet  your  dress  size  has  dropped  from  a  44 
to  a  40." 

9.  Your  little  cousin  has  just  asked  you 
where  she  came  from. 

Would  you  say: 

A.  "A  vulture  dropped  you  out  of  the 
sky  when  he  thought  he  saw  a  fine  fat 
carcass  on  the  ground  below,  which 
turned  out  to  be  your  old  man." 

B.  "Why,  your  mamma  thought  she 
heard  a  frog  croaking  on  a  lily  pad  and 
it  turned  out  to  be  you." 

10.  Your  boy  friend  asks  you  what  you'd 
like  to  do  on  a  date. 

Would  you  say: 

A.  "I'd  like  to  go  to  some  smart  night 
club  in  town,  but  with  anyone  else  but 
you.  You're  a  painful  bore  under  any 
circumstances." 

B.  "Any  place  at  all  with  you,  dear. 
You  fill  even  the  simplest  nighterie  with 
an  atmosphere  I  adore!" 

11.  Your   Spanish   teacher   gives   a   talk 
on  her  summer  in  Mexico.  She  then  claims 
she  is  willing  to  answer  questions. 
Would  you  say: 

A.  "Why,  you  frustrated  old  bat.  I'll 
just  bet  you  spent  your  time  looking  for 
Aztec  relics.  You  probably  got  'muy 
borracha'  every  night  with  a  couple  of 
local  'lobos'." 

B.  "You  must  have  found  your  trip 
intellectually  stimulating.  Weren't  you 
simply  fascinated  by  the  pyramid  of  the 
Sun?  And  how  did  you  ever  manage  to 
climb  it  at  your  age? 

Well,  how  did  you  score?  If  you  chose 
more  of  the  "A"  answers  you  should  run 
for  Congress.  They  need  more  candor  in 
Washington.  If  you  chose  more  "B"  an- 
swers you  should  join  the  diplomatic 
corps. 


Get  a  head  start 
on  Spring 

Beautiful  hair  will  add  much  to  your 
spring  smartness.  Let  us  do  your 
hair  in  the  newest,  most  becoming 
styles. 


Virginia  Lee 

Beauty  Shop 

727  Clark  St.  Uni.  3333 
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INTRODUCING 


THE  MODERN  ROMANCES  PARODY 


Seeing  as  how  it  was  spring  and  every- 
thing, all  the  staff  members  of  the 
Purple  Parrot  suddenly  got  real  romancy. 
The  natural  result  was  a  parody  of 
-M<>(i«'i-ii  Koinaiifes.  that  popular 
monthly  put  out  by  the  Dell  Publishing 
people. 

And  we  sure  wanta  thank  those  Dell 
folks.  They  were  certainly  swell  about 
the  whole  thing.  When  we  wrote  for 
their  permission  (there's  a  law  of  some 
sort  which  requires  that)  they  answered 
right  back  that  it  was  all  okay  with 
them.  Then  they  sent  us  several  plates, 
from  which  we  could  print  pictures, 
column  heads,  and  even  the  Modern 
R<Mnaiif«'!«,  March  cover — so  that  we 
could  make  our  magazine  look  just  like 
theirs.  And  if  that  isn't  being  just  swell 
we  don't  know  what  is. 

When  Hazel  L.  Berge,  the  editor, 
wrote  to  us,  she  said,  "Now,  don't  pan 
us  too  badly,  will  you?  "  Well,  Hazel 
(for  we  feel  that  we  can  call  you  Haze! I 
we  got  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  this  parody 
and  we  hope  you  will  too.  We  tried  not 
to  blast  too  hard.  Thanks,  Hazel — and 
you  other  Dell  folks. 

The  issue  editors  of  this  parody  num- 
ber were  Jerry  Shavelson  and  Bill  Brown, 
who  by  now  feel  they  know  Modern 
Romances"  style  so  well  they  can  quit 
the  Parrot  and  go  to  work  for  Dell  com- 
pany. In  fact,  all  the  folks  who  wrote 
stories  and  columns  for  the  issue  liked 
it  so  well  that  they,  too,  may  quit  and 
start  contributing  stuff  to  Modern 
Romances.  We're  trying  to  get  them  to 
stick  with  us  through  the  next  issue, 
which  will  be  the  last  of  the  year. 

The  co-editors  wouldn't  have  gotten 
anyplace  on  this  number  (presuming 
that  they  did  I  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
regular  editor.  Bob  Williams;  the  ace 
photographer.  A!  Baum;  our  dandy  art 
editor,  Tinker  Helmers;  that  great  car- 
toonist, Bruce  Pine;  and  our  ever-loyal 
Girl  Friday,  our  editorial  secretary,  that 
is,  Trish  Manthey. 


Williams  worked  early  and  late — giv- 
ing advice,  instructing,  writing  as  pro- 
lificly  as  Kathleen  Norris,  buying  us 
cokes,  keeping  us  amused  during  black 
hours,  emptying  the  ashtrays  and  sweep- 
ing the  floor. 

Baum,  who  was  an  old  hand  at  Parrot 
shutter-stuff  before  running  away  to 
join  the  foreign  legion  or  something,  was 
a  Cod-send.  We  hate  to  brag,  but  if 
you're  looking  for  terrific  pix,  this  issue 
has  'em.  It  may  not  have  anything  else, 
but  by  Cod  it's  got  pictures. 

Helmers  did  all  the  swell  (at  least  we 
think  it's  swell)  art  work  in  the  piano- 
graph  section,  hand-lettered  titles,  pic- 
ture cut-outs  and  pasteups  and  all 
those  little  jobs  which  art  editors  do 
and  which  are  a  complete  mystery  to  us 
editorial  hacks. 

Then  Pine  really  ran  berserk  with  his 
stuff — best  example  of  which  is  the 
"Develop  Your  Figure"  advertisement 
on  page  35,  which  we  think  will  go  down 
in  PP  history.  "She's  a  perfect  74,"  Pine 
continually  boasts.  And  she  may  well  be. 

Cad,  what  we  do  without  that  secre- 
tary? Williams  and  Brown  hired  Man- 
they as  a  joke  so  that  they  could  tell 
people  "we  got  a  secretary"  and  also 
because  she  would  be  one  girl  whom 
they  could  order  to  sit  on  their  knee. 
Well,  as  far  as  we  know  she  has  done  no 
knee-sitting,  but  we  certainly  would 
have  been  stuck  without  her  this  num- 
ber— or  most  any  other  number. 

Other  people  who  contributed  stories 
and  columns  in  the  issue  were  Bob  Cole, 
Ann  MacRae,  Rita  Kennedy,  Elaine 
Neckermann,  Pat  Richardson,  Elinor 
Pries,  Benny  Bennett,  Joan  Biggins  and 
Edith   Levedahl. 

May  we  now  present — Modern 
Romances,  these  are  the  Northwestern 
students;  students,  this  is  the  parody 
Modern  Romances.  We  hope  you  hit 
it  off  real  well. 

Jerry  Shavelson,  ■ 
Bill  Brown.  y 


Even  the  early  bird  knows 
Hoo's  Hoo  in  cosmetics! 
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Kay  Daumit's  Forever  Amber     ,^>t     '< 
Perfume  $1.75  &  $3.7.5  iZ>4     "* 


Coloffne  $2.,50 
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GOING  TO 
HAVE  A 

BABY? 


So  you're  going  to  have  a  baby. 
Maybe  you've  heard  all  this  over 
the  bridge  table,  but  let  us  tell  you 
again — babies  are  people  and  de- 
serve to  be  treated  as  such.  So  if 
your  baby  is  coming  soon  prepare 
now.  Lay  in  the  gallon  sizes  of 
Gah-Gah  baby  musts.  Nothing  is 
too  good  for  your  baby,  and  Gah- 
Gah  certainly  isn't  too  good. 

Your  baby  will  coo  with  delight  when  you  slap  some  Gah-Gah  on  him. 
Yes,  he'll  "Gah-Gah."  And  you  would,  too,  if  you  were  first  rubbed  with 
soothing,  germicidal,  sweet-smelling  Gah-Gah  Antiseptic  Baby  Oil.  Babies 
CAN  smell  good.  After  the  oil  has  dried  off  good,  dump  on  some  Gah-Gah 
fVntiseptic  Baby  Powder  and  watch  the  crust  form.  A  two-inch  coat  will 
keep  out  germs,  dust,  dirt,  and  air.  Yes  Sir,  your  baby  is  air  and  water 
proof.  What  more  can  a  mother — or  a  baby — ask.  Doctors,  hospitals,  and 
nurses  approve,  too. 

CAH-CAH 

ANTISEPTIC 

BABY  OIL 

ANTISEPTIC 
5ABY  POWDER 


The  new  Gah-Gah  Baby  Bundle 
makes  having  a  baby  a  plea- 
sure. It's  the  greatest  thing 
since  Twilight  Sleep!  And  it's 
free!  Here's  what  you  get:  1.  A 
600-word  guide  to  keeping  your 
baby  well  oiled  with  new  Gah- 
Gah  Antiseptic  Baby  Oil.  2. 
Beautiful  new  book  of  names  to 
call  baby  in  public — including 
meanings  of  all  the  words  Mom 
and  Dad  used  to  spell.  3.  Help- 
ful shopping  list  of  baby  needs 
with  names  of  convenient  bars 
in-between-stores.  4.  Generous 
trial  sizes  of  Gah-Gah  Antisep- 
tic Baby  Powder,  Gah-Gah  An- 
tiseptic Baby  Oil,  and  Gah-Goh 
Antiseptic  Bourbon  for  nervous 
fathers.  5.  Cigars  to  give  away 
— six  pink  if  it's  a  girl  and  six 
blue  if  it's  a  boy.  We'll  send 
you  a  Turkish  water  pipe  if  it's 
twins. 

DEPARTMENT  DM, 
Gah-Gah  Company, 
Toddletown,  N.  J. 

Seiitl  ine  at  once  the   Gah-Gah 
Baby  Bundle  as  I'm  expecting  a 

baby  about   

Name    

Address    

City State 
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It's  Time  for 

FUR  STORAGE 

All  risk  Insurance  Policy 
for  $3.00 


Free  Bonded 

Messenger  Service 

THORPE   FURS 

710-712  Mam       Uni,  4900 


FRIGIDITY 

IT  CAN  BE  CURED 

"Oh,  you  don't  want  to  date  her,"  the 
college  chap  whispered  to  his  friend  as 
Bernice  brushed  past  their  table  in  the 
grill.  "She's  an  awful  cold  tomato." 

Now,  Bernice  didn't  hear  her  name 
bandied  about,  but  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  for  her  if  she  had.  For  Ber- 
nice was  a  senior  and  she  had  gone  on 
only  five  dates— all  of  them  blind — since 
she  had  entered  college.  She  had  begun 
to  wonder  about  it. 

And  it  wasn't  that  Bernice  wasn't  at- 
tractive to  men — that  is,  if  they  really 
didn't  know  her.  She  had  a  keen  lithe 
figure,  eyes  that  danced  and  a  smile  that 
beckoned.  But  very  few  fellows  ever  re- 
sponded to  that  beckon.  And  no  one  had 
ever  asked  her  for  a  second  date. 

What  the  fellow  said  about  her  being  a 
"cold  tomato"  was  almost  literally  true. 
The  real  trouble  with  Bernice  is  what 
psychiatrists  call  FRIGIDITY.  Lots  of 
girls  have  that  trouble,  psychiatrists  say. 
Too  damn  many  of  them,  in  fact. 

What  is  the  cause  of  frigidity — and  can 
it  be  cured?  Well,  the  cause  certainly  isn't 
physiological — for  Dr.  Henry  Knopfffinger, 
eminent  analyst,  declares:  "A  woman's 
sexual  capacity  is  unlimited."  And  he 
ought  to.  know — he's  certainly  experi- 
mented enough.  The  cause  is  entirely 
psychological,  experts  say,  and  is  all  tied 
up  with  phobias  and  inhibitions  and  stuff 
like  that. 

And,  Dr.  Knoppffinger  asserts,  it  CAN 
BE  CURED.  Girls  must  simply  lose  old, 
false  ideas  of  modesty,  and  get  their  lives 
all  straightened  out.  Often  frigidity  which 
develops  in  college  can  linger  on  thiough 
adult  life,  and  cause  all  sorts  of  marital 
chaos. 

Phobias,  repressions  and  inhibitions  can 
cause  plenty  of  trouble — and  don't  you 
forget  it  for  a  minute.  Often  girls  are 
taught  by  'Victorian-minded  parents  and 
house  mothers  that  sex  is  something  to  be 
avoided  at  all  costs.  This  isn't  good.  And 
often,  too.  unpleasant  sex  experiences 
during  early  dating  years  create  all  kinds 
of  havoc. 

Let's  look  at  Bernice's  case  in  more  de- 
tail: When  Bernice  arrived  at  college  she 
was  a  normal,  healthy  girl,  with  normal, 
healthy  ideas — or  at  least  normal  ideas, 
anyway.  The  first  weekend  at  college  she- 
had  a  blind  date.  At  two  minutes  after  two, 
he  whisked  her  up  to  the  dormitory.  In  the 
vestibule  they  embraced  and  he  raised  his 
head  to  kiss  her  (being  seven  inches 
shorter  than  she).  Then  IT  happened.  The 
vestibule  was  suddenly  flooded  with  lights 
and  the  house  mother  sprang  from  be- 
hind a  screen,  where  she  had  been  watch- 
ing the  various  goings-on,  broke  up  the 
would-be  kiss  and  removed  him  bodily 
from  the  dorm.  After  he  left,  she  sat  down 
and  lectured  Bernice  about  coming  in  late 
from  a  date. 

(Continued  on  page  39) 


ClnifUtne  is  the 

right  tune  to 

give  flowers 


Let  Don  Saville  help  you  in 
selecting  a  corsage  ...  a 
bouquet  .  .  .  consult  him 
for     artistic     arrangements. 
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For  graduations  and  for  recit- 
als, the  ideal  gift  is  flowers. 
When  you  order  from  us  you 
can  be  assured  that  you  are 
giving  the  freshest  and  best 
flowers. 

LONDON'S 

FLOWER  SHOP 

1712  Sherman  Ave. 
Uni.  0632 
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NEW  TRICKS  WITH 


All  those  in  favor  of  eggs  and  more 

eggs    of    all    ages    will    love    these 

original    recipes.    They're    exciting 

and  simple  to  fix,  too. 

Lent  with  its  meatless  Wednesday  will 
soon  be  over,  but  the  happy  homemaker 
will  be  confronted  with  a  new  and  differ- 
ent problem  on  the  day  after  Easter.  No 
more  cold  hot  cross  buns.  No  more  fried 
trout,  baked  trout,  broiled  trout  and 
sauteed  trout. 

Just  Easter  eggs.  It's  that  "What  can  be 
done  with  eggs  that  junior  dyed  sans 
shells  and  after  the  first  dozen  how  can 
you  make  an  egg  look  like  a  porterhouse 
steak?" 

For  pink  and  purple  pastel  eggs,  here's 
just  the  right  recipe: 

Rainbow    Casserole 

Tint  one  cup  of  white  sauce  light  blue 
and  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  an  arc-shaped 
mold.  Slice  the  pastel  eggs  lengthwise  and 
arrange  them  in  strips  across  the  white 
sauce  so  that  they  look  like  a  rainbow. 

It  is  necessary  only  to  have  blue  and 
purple  eggs.  For  the  red  strip,  use  pickled 
beets,  for  the  orange,  tangerines,  for  the 
yellow,  American  cheese  and  for  the  green, 
mint  leaves  which  have  spent  the  night 
in  a  mint  julep. 

Bake   this   in    the   oven   for    two    hours 


and  then  chill  it  in  the  icebox.  Serve  as 
the  appetizer,  main  course  or  dessert,  de- 
pending on  the  temperature:  the  colder 
it  gets,  the  later  it  should  come  in  the 
meal.  This  recipe  serves  six. 

Simulated   Porterhouse   Steak 

In  making  an  Easter  egg  look  like  a 
porterhouse  steak,  it  is  wise  to  purchase 
a  porterhouse  steak  to  pattern  your  work 
after.  One  pound  of  steak  per  egg  will  be 
sufficient. 


Slice  the  eggs  lengthwise  till  they  are 
cardboard  thin  and  lay  them  in  a  porter- 
house steak  shape  on  the  broiler.  Turn  on 
the  gas  and  lay  the  steaks  over  the  eggs 
so  that  they  will  get  the  flavors  of  the 
meat.  When  it  is  done,  slip  the  eggs,  cov- 
ered by  the  steak,  onto  a  large  meat 
platter. 


Even  your  husband  will  say  that  it 
looks  and  tastes  and  smells  like  a  porter- 
house steak. 

Egg  Salad 

If  there  are  still  some  humpty  dumpties 
around  the  house,  make  them  into  egg 
salad.  Egg  salad  is  anything  which  in- 
cludes both  chopped  hard  boiled  egg  and 
salad  dressing. 

Some  of  the  more  popular  extra  in- 
gredients may  be  chopped  dandelion 
greens,  diced  garlic,  or  split  sections  of 
squirtless  grapefruit.  Egg  salad  may  be 
served  between  pancakes,  in  a  raw  tomato, 
on  bread  or  on  Friday. 

It  may  also  be  kept  in  the  refrigerator 
for  long  periods  of  time  and  put  in  the 
garbage  pail  with  little  trouble. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  the 
best  way  to  use  eggs  is  to  give  them  to 
junior  to  play  baseball,  basketball  or 
beanbag  with. 

Prices  for  antiques  have  sky-rocketed 
since  the  war.  The  Chinese  are  starving. 
So  if  you  still  have  one  of  these  nasty 
Easter  eggs  around  the  house  by  the 
middle  of  May,  you  can  sell  it  as  an  antique 
or  send  it  to  Chinese  War  Relief. 

Remember:  some  starving  Chinese  child 
may  be  fed  with  Egg  Foo  Young  made 
with  your  Egg  Too  Old! 
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Van  looked  at  me  quizzically.  "What  are  you  doing  over  here  all  by  yourself?' 
"Getting  a  suntan,"  I  replied  in  the  same  tone.  ...  I  thrilled 
to  the  very  core  of  my  spine. 
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modern  romances 
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I  LOOKED  UP  FROM  the  pages  of  a  leather 
bound  volume  and  smiled.  Beyond  the 
window  the  early  morning  sun  was  be- 
ginning to  bind  the  edges  of  the  trees  and 
bushes  of  the  far  reaching  hospital  grounds 
with  a  line  of  gold.  And  as  the  orange 
ball  floated  up  through  deep  mists  to 
beam  on  a  new  day  I  fell  asleep — my 
diary  falling  open  under  my  relaxed 
hand  .  .  .  open  to  an  entry  dated  May  1, 
194—. 

"Today  I  knew  something  was  going 
to  happen  and  it  did.  Today  was  the  day 
I  met  Jack.  He's  not  very  tall  and  not  too 
handsome,  I  guess,  but  he  sure  knows  his 
way  around  and  when  he  smiles  at  me 
somehow  I'm  all  prickly  inside.  I  think 
I'm  in  love  with  him.  How  shall  I  get 
him  to  date  me?  Maybe  at  the  class  picnic 
there  will  be  a  chance.  .  .  ." 

The  class  picnic  was  held  at  Horton's 
beach.  There  on  the  hot  yellow  sands  the 
members  of  the  Ebbetsville  High  senior 
class  stretched  out  to  bathe  beneath  the 
sun  to  toasted  wieners  and  marshmallows 
over  driftwood  fires.  Jack  Brent,  new  to 
Ebbetsville  and  undeniably  attractive, 
crawled  up  on  the  shore  and  shook  the 
water  from  his  blond  head.  While  several 
girls  watched  enviously,  he  strode  over 
the  beach  and  kicked  a  football  of  sand 
across  my  inert  form.  I  opened  my  dark- 
lashed  eyes  and  smiled  up  at  him. 

"Hi,  Hedy,"  he  said  with  a  saturnine 
grin,  throwing  himself  down  on  the  sand 
next  to  me. 

I  laughed,  "Hello,  Van,"  I  said  banter- 
ingly. 

He  looked  at  me  quizzically,  '  What  are 
you  doing  over  here  all  by  yourself?" 

"Getting  a  suntan,"  I  replied  in  the 
same  tone. 

"What  for?  You  couldn't  be  more 
beautiful  if  you  tried.  And  if  you  were 
I  don't  think  I  could  stand  it."  He  stared 
at  me  intently. 

I  thrilled  to  the  very  core  of  my  spine. 
I  couldn't  talk.  All  I  could  do  was  stare 
back  into  his  deep-set  eyes.  Suddenly 
Jack  turned  over  and  sat  up  in  the  sand  to 
light  a  cigaret.  I  started,  "Oh,  better  not, 
someone  might  report  you." 

Jack  laughed  quietly,  "Didn't  know  you 
cared." 

Jack  looked  annoyed  as  he  turned  and 
saw  Pete  Johnson  coming  across  the  sand 
toward  us.  Pete  was  a  tall,  somewhat 
anemic  looking  fellow  with  a  reputation 
for  driving  his  car  too  fast,  hanging  out 


at  roadhouses  a  few  miles  outside  the 
Ebbetsville  city  limits  and  being  seen 
with  girls  who  were  known  to  be  "fast." 
"Hey  Jack,"  said  Pete,  "I'd  like  to  see 
you  sometime  about  that  stuff.  Some  of  the 
boys  have  been  talking  about  it.   .  .  ." 

"Yeah,  okay,  Pete,  I'll  see  you  some- 
time tonight.  Okay.  Don't  worry.  I'll  be 
around." 

My  heart  seemed  to  drop  to  the  pit  of 
my  stomach.  I  had  so  hoped  that  Jack 
would  ask  me  out  for  the  evening  after 
the  picnic.  My  lashes  drooped  as  Pete 
walked  away  and  Jack  turned  to  me  say- 
ing, "What's  the  matter,  beautiful,  you 
look  as  if  you  might  not  want  to  go  out 
with  me  tonight." 

I  looked  up,  startled.  "Oh,  but  I 
thought.  .  .  ." 

"No,  no,"  said  Jack.  "Just  a  Httle  busi- 
ness deal  with  the  boys,  that's  all.  A  little 
deal  so  I  can  take  you  places,  baby.  Where 
would  vou  like  to  go  ...  oh  not  around 
here.  We'll  go  into  St.  Louis,  of  course. 
Got  any  favorite  old  haunts  or  shall  we 
just  make  the  rounds?" 

"Oh,  anywhere  you  like!"  The  world 
was  beautiful  again.  My  heart  was  sing- 
ing. 

We  drove  into  St.  Louis  in  Jack's  con- 
vertible with  the  top  down  and  the  radio 
playing  softly.  The  night  was  heavenly  as 
it  hung  close  around  us.  Before  picking 
me  up  Jack  had  stopped  to  see  Pete  and 
was  a  little  late.  My  mother,  with  a 
worried  frown,  had  voiced  an  opinion. 
"I'm  not  so  sure  I  like  your  dating  this 
Jack  Brent,  Monica.  No  one  knows  any- 
thing about  him.  He's  been  in  town  a 
month  now  and  no  one  has  ever  seen  his 
parents.  But  I  suppose  there  is  no  harm 
in  his  taking  you  out  once.  He  seems  like 
a  nice  enough  boy."  I  had  laughed  at 
Mother's  fears.  Whether  Jack  had  ever 
had  any  family  or  not,  I  knew  that  he  was 
wonderful  and  I  was  quite  sure  that  1 
was  in  love  with  him. 


In  St.  Louis  we  stopped  at  the  Merry- 
go-round  Bar  in  the  Park  Plaza  and  I  had 
a  Daquiri.  I  also  smoked  a  cigaret.  Both 
made  me  a  little  dizzy.  Hawaiian  singers 
crooned  soft  island  music  and  I  could 
imagine  myself  and  Jack  together  on  a 
faraway  island,  lying  on  the  sand  while 
cool  ocean  breezes  fanned  palm  trees 
under  the  tropic  moon.  Jack  leaned  toward 
me,  his  arm  slid  around  my  shoulders  and 
he  whispered,  his  lips  brushing  my  ear, 
"Baby,  I'm  crazy  about  you.  If  you  only 
knew  .  .  .  aw,  never  mind.  .  ."  Was  it  the 
soft  lights,  the  music,  or  the  cocktail?  I 
felt  dizzier  than  ever  and  happier  than 
ever  in  my  life. 

Driving  home  through  the  star-studded 
morning  was  heavenly  and  haU-way  there. 
Jack  pulled  the  car  into  a  side  lane  and 
held  me  close  to  him.  "Monica,  I  love  you. 
I've  got  to  have  you,"  he  cried  fiercely, 
and  suddenly  he  kissed  me  as  I  had  never 
been  kissed  before.  After  that,  Jack  was 
strangely  quiet  and  the  rest  of  the  ride 
was  uneventful. 

It  was  from  that  kiss  that  I  began  to 
date  my  life  differently.  Up  to  that  time 
I  had  been  a  girl  but  now  I  was  a  woman, 
with  all  a  woman's  hopes,  fears,  desires 
and,  of  course,  problems.  Mostly  problems, 
in  fact.  They  began  when  Jack  and  I  drove 
up  to  my  house.  Though  the  hour  was  five 
a.m.  the  living  room  lights  were  lit  and  a 
policeman's  head  could  be  seen  through 
the  window.  Jack  turned  to  me  with, 
urgency  in  his  face.  "Quick,  get  out  and 
get  in  the  house!  I've  got  to  get  out  of 
here."  Roughly  he  pushed  me  out  of  the 
car  and  drove  away. 

From  then  on  I  could  not  believe  the 
nightmare  that  was  happening  to  me.  They 
told  me  that  Pete  Johnson  and  some  of 
the  high  school  boys  had  been  caught 
smoking  marijuana  in  the  school  gym- 
nasium, that  they  admitted  the  fact  that 
Jack  Brent  had  sold  it  to  them,  that  Jack 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


There  'was  a  time  when  Monica  was  a  gii'l.  Then  she  met  Jack 
Brent  .  .  .  and  she  became  a  woman  ...  a  woman  looking  for  a 
place  to  rest  her  heart.    The  world  is  full  of  Monicas  and  Jacks 
.  .  .  the  world  weeps  for  the  Monicas.  ' 


"MARK  MY  WORDS,  Clarabelle,"  Granny 
said  when  I  told  her  Bert  and  I  were 
going  to  be  married,  "'you'll  rue  the  day 
he  ever  walked  into  your  life.  He's  a 
drifter,  girl,  not  a  man  to  tie  to.  "Y'our 
Grandpappy  Saunder's  eyes  were  too  close 
together — just  like  Bert's,  they  were — and 
he  ran  off  with  a  tight  rope  walker  just 
after  your  Uncle  Fred  was  born.  Mind 
what  I  say,  Clarey;  I  know." 

But  Granny  didn't  know  Bert  like  I  did. 
Dependable  was  his  middle  name.  After 
we'd  been  going  together  a  while,  he  didn't 
even  have  to  ask  me — I  just  knew  he'd  be 
around  every  Saturday  night  at  seven- 
thirty.  I'd  be  dressed  and  waiting  and 
when  I  heard  him  honk — two  short  beeps, 
pause,  and  three  more — I'd  dash  down  the 
steps  and  we'd  be  off  into  our  own  little 
world  of  romance. 

Sometimes  when  he'd  just  been  paid 
we'd  really  do  the  town  and  have  dinner 
at  The  Dutch  Mill,  go  to  a  movie  after- 
ward and  then  dance  until  dawn  at  Jake's 
or  The  Friendly  Tavern  or  the  Blue  Moon. 
Bert  was  the  best  fisherman  in  the  salmon 
fleet;  he  seemed  to  know  just  where  the 
fish  were  hiding  and  always  came  in  with 
the  biggest  catch,  and  so  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  Mr.  McGinty,  the  boss  of  the 
fleet,  talk  turkey.  Whenever  Mr.  McGinty 
got  his  back  up  about  Bert  liking  a  shot 
or  two  occasionally,  Bert  just  laid  off  a 
week  and  in  a  few  days  McGinty  was 
begging  him  to  come  back  again. 

On  those  weeks,  we'd  siphon  a  little  gas 
from  Dad's  car  and  just  go  driving.  But 
I  could  always  count  on  Bert  every  Sat- 
urday night,  and  being  together  just 
seemed  so  natural  that  we  began  to  think 
of  getting  married. 

"McGinty's  offering  a  $500  bonus  for  the 
biggest  catch  in  the  fleet  this  year  and  I 
have  it  cinched.  What  say  we  get  tied. 
Baby;  we  could  make  such  beautiful  music 
together." 

"Bert,  I  love  you,"  I  said — and  so  we 
were  married,  despite  Grandma's  warning. 
We  were  so  happy  and  Bert  was  so  con- 
siderate and  clever.  He  picked  out  a  little 
house  near  the  folks  so  I  could  run  into 
Mama's  and  do  my  washing  with  her. 
"Save  buying  a  washing  machine,  darling. 
After  all,  we  have  other  plans  for  our 
money,  haven't  we,"  Bert  said,  bending 
down  lo  blow  into  my  ear  while  I  scrubbed 
the  floor. 


"Darling,  let's  get  started  on  our  family 
soon,"  I  said.  "I  told  mother  today  not  to 
sell  the  old  crib  and  high  chair — just  in 
case." 

We  had  lived  a  blissful  month  in  our 
little  house  on  Vine  Street.  It  was  spring 
and  the  lilacs  were  in  bloom;  whenever  I 
smell  lilacs  now  I  think  of  Bert  stepping 
quietly  and  importantly  into  the  kitchen 
as  I  was  putting  supper  on  the  table. 

"Darling,"  he  said  after  he'd  kissed  me 
long  and  hard,  "I  feel  terrible  about  this, 
but  McGinty  has  a  special  job  investigating 
some  new  spawning  grounds  farther  up 
the  Columbia  and  he  said  I'm  the  only 
man  who  could  do  it.  I'll  have  to  be  away 
for  a  few  weeks,  darling,  but  it  will  mean 
a  lot  in  extra  wages — and  I'll  make  it  up  to 
you  afterwards.  We're  going  to  travel  sort 
of  rough  or  I'd  take  you  along.  You'd 
make  a  great  salmon  fisherman,  honey," 
he  said,  running  his  fingers  through  my 
hair. 

"Oh,  Bert,  I'll  miss  you,  but  I  guess  I 
can  get  along  for  a  few  weeks  at  least.  Do 
hurry  back — and  write  every  day." 

Bert  left  the  following  Monday  and  he 
wrote  faithfully,  every  day.  His  last  letter 
said  he  had  finished  with  the  salmon  and 
was  coming  home  soon.  And  then  the 
letters  stopped.  After  two  weeks  when  he 
still  hadn't  gotten  back,  I  went  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Ginty. He  didn't  help  much — just  said 
that  Bert  had  sent  in  his  report  of  his 
finished  work  and  from  then  on  his  time 
was  his  own.  He  seemed  to  think  that 
Bert,  who  hadn't  been  able  to  travel  much, 
was  just  taking  the  opportunity  to  see  a 
little  of  the  world  on  his  way  back.  But 
I  knew  that  wasn't  it:  Bert  had  promised 
to  hurry  back.  I  looked  across  the  battered 
desk  to  Mr.  McGinty  and  I  knew  some- 
thing elsej  that  horrible  old  man  thought 
Bert  had  left  me — permanently! 

It  was  that  sudden  realization,  I  thought, 
that  made  me  dizzy  and  nauseated.  I  don't 
know  how  I  was  able  to  walk  out  of  the 
grimy  little  office  that  smelled  of  old  fish. 
Bert  .  .  .  Bert  .  .  .  Bert  .  .  .  where  are 
you?  .  .  .  the  frenzied  cry  beat  in  the  back 
of  my  brain. 

Somehow  I  managed  to  live  through  the 
next  few  weeks  when  the  feeling  grew  to 
a  certainty  that  Bert  definitely  wasn't  com- 
ing back.  I  couldn't  beUeve  that  he'd 
deserted;  he  loved  me  so.  I  thought  maybe 
he'd  fallen  off  a  log  into  the  river,  but  all 


of  Mr.   McGinty's   investigations  failed  to 
turn  up  a  clue. 

And  then  there  was  the  afternoon  I  dis- 
covered that  my  nausea  hadn't  been  at  Mr. 
McGinty  or  the  old  fish.  Dr.  Lyons  con- 
firmed mother's  fears;  Bert  and  I  were 
starting  on  our  family,  only  Bert,  who 
had  been  there  to  start  it,  probably  wasn't 
going  to  be  there  at  the  finish. 

Mother  wanted  me  to  come  back  to  Dad 
and  her  and  grandma  asked  me  to  five 
with  her.  but  I  couldn't  bear  their  sym- 
pathy and  I-told-you-so  looks.  The  baby 
was  something  to  live  for  and  I  wanted  to 
keep  the  house  in  which  Bert  and  I  had 
known  so  much  happiness  and  make  a 
home  for  our  child.  I  was  determined  to 
stay  there  until  the  little  stock  of  money 
was  gone — and  after  that,  only  God  knew. 

At  first  the  neighbors  asked  lots  of  ques- 
tions and  I  held  my  head  high  and  told 
them  Bert  was  away  on  some  confidential 
business  about  next  year's  salmon  catch. 
After  a  while  they  stopped  asking  ques- 
tions, and  I  was  relieved. 

In  September  the  world  was  plunged 
into  war  and  people  began  to  forget  my 
troubles  and  think  about  the  bigger  ones 
that  were  staring  them  in  the  face.  I  had 
a  thousand  dollars  and  with  a  little  help 
from  the  folks  and  what  I  could  make 
doing  alterations  at  Minx  Modes,  I  had 
enough  to  see  me  through  until  after  the 
baby  was  born.  I  put  up  a  proud  front  to 
the  world,  and  if  I  wept  puzzled  tears  into 
my  pillow  at  night,  who  was  to  know. 

I  missed  Bert  most  when  our  daughter, 
Kathy,  was  born  in  February.  My  heart 
skipped  a  beat  when  she  wound  her 
chubby  fist  around  my  finger.  I  loved  her 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  even 
Bert.  I  knew  that  I  would  always  love 
him  no  matter  what  he'd  done,  but  it  would 
have  helped  to  have  known,  even  if  the 
truth  might  have  been  bitter. 

I  stayed  with  the  folks  for  a  few  weeks 
after  Kathy  came  but  when  I  felt  stronger, 
I  moved  back  to  our  own  house,  knowing 
that  Bert  would  want  me  to  keep  things 
together  and  knowing  that  if  he  were 
alive,  he  would  somehow  come  back  to 
me. 

But  a  baby  can't  eat  memories — Kathy 

had  to  have  milk  and  strained  vegetables 

and   Pabulum — so   I   had   to   work   again, 

somewhere,  somehow.   I  went  to  the  office 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Just  how  long  must  a  woman  wait  for  her  husband? 
How  long  must  she  be  faithful  to  a  husband  legally 
dead?     And    will    she    be    rewarded    for    her    faith? 


Many  were  the  hours  that  I  thought 
about  it.  But  one  thought  kept  rac- 
ing through  my  brain  —  "I   love  him." 


^^/y^noimed/ 


C.  J.'s  RING— 
a  clever  squirt  ring.    Her 
fiance  is  somewhat  of  a 
joker.    But  its  awful  unique. 


Her  complexion  smoothly  corrugated.    Puddles  is  her  complexion  care. 


C.  J.  WEICKERT,  Empress  of  the  Navy  Ball,  en- 
gaged to  Sgt.  BRUCE  BRMPH,  Atlanta  Police  Dept. 


Another  adorable  Puddles  bride-to- 
be,  C.  J.  Weickert  has  true  Chicago 
charm — dark,  discolored  eyes,  beautiful 
lustrous  hair  in  a  perfect  coiffure,  and 
a  complexion  so   odd  it's  fascinating. 

"I'm  just  mad  about  Puddles,"  she 
says — and  here  is  the  way  she  especially 
likes  to  use  it. 

She  puts  an  inch-thick  coating  of 
luscious-feeling   Puddles   all   over   her 


face,  throat,  arms,  and  legs.  Then  she 
slaps  herself  well  for  an  hour  to  soften 
and  release  dirt  and  makeup.  Then  she 
wipes  off  with  a  few  Turkish  towels — 
clean  as  a  whistle — no  need  to  wash 
at  all. 

Copy  C.  J.'s  Puddles  creamings — 
every  night,  every  morning,  during 
classes — anytime.  You'll  see  why  it's  no 
accident  that  so  many  women  and  girls 
use  Puddles. 


IN  THE  SCULLERY  at  the  Gamma  Phi  House  C. 
J.  helps  during  the  worker  shortage  and  cleans  up  at 
mealtime.  She  studied  at  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Do- 
mestic Arts  for  this  wartime  duty.  Many  understaffed 
houses  need  a  helping  hand  today.  Can  you  give  one? 


c 

L 


E'S  LOVRY. 
biUSfsPuDDLtS 


"IN  CHICAGO."  C.  J. 
care  of  your  skin  if  yo 
Puddles  is  such  a  help." 


Vou    have    to    take 
to    keep    it.     And 


A    iew    of    the    maiiT    Puddles    Society    Beauties 

— yooAnn  Jenkins,  <SM.  L.  %hodes,  Leslie  White.  C^^rolyn   'Vroman. 


too 

young 

to 
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That  night  father  borrowed 
the  hook  and  ladder  and 
climbed  in  the  second-story 
window    to    surprise    us. 


I  AM  THE  THIRD  of  fifteen  children.  Father 
and  Mother  pampered  me,  forcing  me  to 
lead  a  sheltered  life.  Father  was  a  fireman. 
Even  as  a  chUd,  1  can  remember  seeing 
Father  and  Mother  dress  up  for  the  annual 
Fireman's  Ball,  and  oh,  how  I  wanted  to  go 
along.  But  Father  was  very  strict,  and 
insisted  that  I  could  not  go  until  I  was 
sixteen.  Ah — sixteen.  That  was  how  it  all 
started,  at  the  Fireman's  Ball. 

My  dress  was  simply  beautiful.  It  was 
pink  and  purple  striped,  with  gold  spangles 
all  over  it.  Never  had  I  had  anything  quite 
so  lovely.  Even  in  the  tiny  cracked  mirror 
in  our  garret  apartment,  I  could  see  that 
it  did  things  for  me. 

It  was  at  the  dance  that  I  first  met  John. 
I  knew  when  I  first  saw  him  that  I  was  to 
be  deeply  in  love  with  him.  He  was  so 
distinguished-looking,  completely  different 
from  the  boys  of  my  age.  We  danced 
around  and  around  the  floor  while  other 
couples  watched  us  enviously.  Later  Father 
told  me  that  John  was  the  chief  of  the 
Fire  department. 

John  was  such  a  wonderful  talker. 
"Baby,"  he  said  to  me,  "why  ain't  I  seen 


you  around  before?"  I  smiled  and  mur- 
mured something,  while  my  heart  beat 
faster  and  faster.  We  arranged  to  meet  the 
following  Saturday.  I  didn't  know  how  I 
could  get  out,  but  I  knew  I'd  have  to 
somehow. 

At  home  again,  I  tried  to  find  out  more 
about  John  from  Father.  I  learned  that 
he  was  married  and  had  two  grown  chil- 
dren. But  it  didn't  make  any  difference — 
no  difference  at  all. 

Because  Father  cruelly  refused  to  let 
me  go  out  alone  at  night,  I  had  to  climb 
out  of  the  window  of  the  garret  we  lived 
in,  and  meet  John  at  his  apartment.  Father 
had  taught  me  never  to  meet  men  on  street 
corners. 

Ours  was  a  beautiful  friendship.  I  never 
knew  how  John  managed  to  get  his  wife 
out  of  the  house,  but  he  always  did.  Poor 
John — That  Woman  didn't  understand  him 


at  all.  He  was  really  just  a  tired  little  boy 
at  heart.  He  sometimes  lay  for  hours,  his 
head  in  my  lap,  letting  me  stroke  his 
toupee.  The  children  both  were  out  of 
town — John  Jr.  at  Northwestern  and  Janey 
in  New  York.  John  used  to  tell  me  about 
them  and  how  he  hated  to  see  them  go 
to  ruin. 

He  told  me  he  was  going  to  divorce  That 
Woman.  He  mentioned  it  several  times. 
But  his  lawyer  was  ill,  so  he  couldn't  get 
the  divorce. 

John  was  so  thoughtful — he  bought  me 
gifts  galore.  Every  time  I  saw  him  he  had 
a  surprise  for  me.  Sometimes  it  was  a 
quart  of  scotch,  sometimes  a  quart  of 
bourbon.  I  couldn't  take  these  costly  gifts 
home,  because  Father  would  have  taken 
them  from  me. 

I  saw  John  at  least  twice  a 
(Continued  on  page  37) 


That  was  how  it  all  started,  at  the  Fireman's  Ball.  I  knew 
when  I  first  saw  John  that  I  was  to  be  deeply  in  love  with  him. 
"Baby,"  he  said  to  me,  "why  ain't  I  seen  you  around  before?" 


Bachelor 


I 
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The  third  lesson 
gives  you  complete 
techniques  in  gettii 


's  Postwar  fourse  in  Love 


Bill's  new  series 
aal  eflfort — tips  on 
that  "Will  you — " 


OKAY,  CHILLUN,  gather  'round  old  Uncle 
Will  while  he  imparts  more  secrets  from 
his  personal  stock  just  to  help  you  along  the 
rocky  road  of  love.  I  suppose  that  you  all 
remember  lesson  one  on  how  to  meet  the 
man  of  your  dreams  and  lesson  two  on  how 
to  bait  him  into  your  snares.  Well,  today's 
lesson  is  on  how  to  get  that  lucky  Joe  to 
come  across  with  a  proposal  and,  really, 
girls,  there's  nothing  to  it.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  suit  your  attack  to  your  fellow's 
personality. 

Just  to  make  it  simpler  for  all  you  smil- 
ing faces  I'm  going  to  divide  the  male  specie 
into  three  distinct  groups:  the  sexy  type, 
the  money-mad  type,  and  the  weakling 
type.  Each  of  these  groups  of  potential 
bed-partners — oops,  I  mean  loving  hus- 
bands and  doting  fathers — can  be  beaten 
down  into  a  swift  proposal  with  the  right 
touch. 

Now,  if  your  victim  is  of  the  wolfish  type, 
just  charm  him  with  a  taste  of  his  own 
medicine.  Necessary  equipment  for  this 
activity  consists  of  a  very  low-cut  dress,  a 
pair  of  shorts  and  scanty  top-piece  for  day- 
time wear,  and  a  bottle  of  "Jungle  Orgy" 
splashed  generously  from  head  to  foot. 
Then,  clad  properly,  or  should  I  say  im- 
properly, invite  him  over  for  dinner.  After 
a  dinner  of  French  cusine,  for  what  is  love 
without  that  Parisian  touch,  intermingled 
with  black  olives  and  the  playing  of  a 
four -piece  band  of  love-struck  gypsies, 
follow  up  with  a  suggestion  to  adjourn  to 
the  porch  under  the  star-drenched  sky. 
However,  to  attain  the  absolute  peak  effect, 
stumble  or  faint  just  as  you're  crossing  that 
soft  bearskin  rug.  I  can  think  of  at  least 
four  former  bachelor  cronies  who  after 
fighting  off  the  girl  friend's  every  trick  and 
wile,  collapsed  completely  under  the  with- 
ering suggestiveness  of  a  bearskin  rug,  and 
with  a  wolf  it's  foolproof.  In  fact,  if  your 
boy  friend  has  any  intellect  over  that  of 
a  chimpanzee  and  any  feeling  above  his 
stomach  he's  seen  the  end  of  his  carefree 
bachelor  days. 

With  a  money-mad  mister  topping  your 
list  of  potential  husbands  the  approach  can 
be  more  direct.  Most  males  that  are  blinded 
by  coarse  bills  of  a  larger  denomination' 
usually  have  the  subtlety  of  a  meat  cleaver, 
so  treat  them  as  such.  For  the  successful 
siege  of  one  of  this  variety  just  keep  stres- 
sing the  idea  of  filthy  lucre.  If  your  father 
is  the  girdle  czar  of  the  Middlewest  or  the 
hottest   thing   on  the   stock   market   since 


Mae  West  dropped  around  to  see  the  ex- 
change, this  should  prove  simple,  but  even 
if  you  come  from  a  long  line  of  peasants 
he  can  be  tricked  into  thinking  that  you're 
so  rich  you  bathe  in  molten  fifty-cent 
pieces.  To  create  this  effect  your  best  bet 
would  be  to  blow  your  nose  casually  with 
a  hundred  dollar  bill  while  you  and  the 
would-be  hubby  are  under  the  moonlight 
together,  with  only  the  strains  of  "I've 
Found  a  Million  Dollar  Baby"  to  shatter 
the  solitude.  If  he  hasn't  come  across  with 
his  words  of  perpetual  love  by  this  time, 
just  break  into  a  fast  discourse  on  the 
family  villa  at  New^jort  or  the  water  slap- 
ping up  against  your  yacht  in  the  bay  out- 
side of  Monte  Carlo  and  watch  his  eyes 
slowly  turn  into  twin  silver  dollars. 

If  you're  out  to  snag  one  of  those  half- 
pints  who  looks  like  "before"  in  a  "I  was 
once  a  ninety-seven  pound  weakling"  ads, 
use  a  little  of  Bill's  applied  psych.  Ob- 
viously, if  your  future  mate  is  definitely 
not  on  the  he-man  side  he  probably  longs 
to  be  a  bruiser  who  has  a  bathing  suit 
build  that  draws  loud  "oohs"  and  "aahs" 
at  the  local  beach.  Therefore,  he  should 
admire  and  envy  brute  strength  and  can 
be  pushed  into  the  preacher's  arms  if  you 
would  act  like  a  lady  wrestler  or  female 
bouncer.  Show  him  your  set  of  hundred- 
poimd  barbells  that  are  lying  all  over  your 
house  nestled  'twist  copies  of  "Physical 
Culture"  and  the  "Body  Beautiful."  At  this 
point  he  should  be  watering  at  the  mouth 
at  the  thought  of  a  lifetime  of  being 
crushed  in  your  manly  arms,  but  if  he 
still  holds  back,  get  rough,  kid,  get  rough. 
I  would  suggest  a  mauling  with  rubber 
hoses  but  there  seems  to  be  a  school  of 
thought  that  favors  the  Chinese  water 
cure.  At  any  rate,  some  such  violence 
should  be  just  the  thing  to  bring  on  that 
rice  and  confetti.  Can't  you  see  it?  Your 
lover  weakly  proposing  with  faltering  gasps 
after  you've  trod  over  his  eighty-two  pound 
frame  barefoot.  The  sheer  romance  of  the 
thought  wafts  me  beyond  the  fettering  ties 
of  this  dull  life. 

Well,  Kiddies,  with  all  these  sage  pieces 
of  wisdom  that  I've  been  throwing  at  you 
it  shotild  be  no  problem  to  get  that  man 
to  propose.  With  all  these  timely  tips 
you're  practically  curled  up  in  that  hotel 
double-bed  already,  with  the  strains  of 
"Lohengrin"  still  ringing  in  your  pretty, 
little  heads.  Good  hunting,  gals,  good 
hunting. 


I  stood  outside  Hen  nicks 
waiting  for  Harry.  I  had 
decided  to  try  to  win  him — 
subtly. 


The  next  thing  I  knew  we 
were  inside — at  the  soda  bar 
— having   cokes   and  aspirin. 


Are  parents  too  strict?  Decide  for  your- 
self after  you've  read  this  story  of  a  girl 
who  knew  her  own  mind — her  own  life 
— at   fourteen   and   afterwards   regretted   it. 


"Jeepers!  What  I  wouldn't  give  for  a  date 
with  him." 

It  was  Helen  talking  as  she  wiped  the 
frcth  away  from  her  mouth.  And  she  was 
talking  about  Harry  Himpfle.  She  and 
Fm;'lia  and  I  were  sitting  in  Hennicks  hav- 
iniT  cokes  after  classes  when  Harry  swag- 
gered in. 

The  three  of  us  just  sat  in  our  booth 
gripping  our  cokes  and  our  bobby  socks  as 
he  sauntered  up  to  the  soda  bar. 

And  we  watched  spellbound  as  he  called 
out  his  order  in  a  loud  voice.  "Coke," 
he  said. 

Then  he  turned  around  and  winked  at  the 
three  of  us.   It  was  a  low,  lewd  wink. 

Helen  and  Emilia  blushed  and  spilled 
their  cokes  and  tugged  at  their  hair  rib- 
bons. But  I  just  calmly  turned  my  head 
and  hung  onto  my  Orange  Crush  for  dear 
life. 

And  then  we  watched  him  as  he  did  it. 

His  coke  was  in  front  of  him.  Slowly  his 
hand  crept  to  his  trousers  pocket.  And 
slowly  it  emerged  with  a  small  tin  box. 

"He  takes  it  all  the  time,"  Emilia  inter- 
jected at  this  point  as  we  watched  spell- 
bound. 

Harry  was  putting  something  from  the  tin 
box  into  his  coke. 

"Jeez!   Aspirin!"  Helen  whispered. 
^^  "Why  that's   nothing,"  Emilia  went   on. 
He  was  taking  benzedrine  all  last  week." 

There  were  lots  of  rumors  like  that  going 
around  about  Harry.  Thev  were  rumors— 
but  I  knew  they  were  true.  Harry  Himpfle 


had  the  reputation   of  the  fastest  boy  at 
H.  K.  Ridin  High. 

Helen  and  Emilia  and  I  finished  our  cokes 
and  started  to  leave  Hennicks.  We  gathered 
up  our  books  and  walked  toward  the  door. 
But  as  we  walked  past  the  soda  bar 
Harry  leaned  out  and  pulled  at  our  hair 
ribbons  in  a  low,  lewd  way. 

Helen  and  Emilia  blushed  and  spilled 
their  books  and  pulled  at  their  bobby  socks. 
But  I  ]ust  turned  my  head  calmly  and  hung 
onto  my  books. 

I  squeezed  my  "Complete  Works  of 
bhakespeare  '  down  to  one  inch  in  thickness 
but  I  did  it.    I  stayed  calm. 

But  I  was  really  only  cahn  on  the  outside. 
Inside  I  was  anything  but  calm.  Harry 
Himpfle  just  did  something  to  me.  And  be- 
sides, my  sweater  was  scratchy. 

Helen  and  Emilia  chattered  gaily  as  we 
walked  away  from  Hennicks  and  down  past 
the  railroad  tracks  toward  my  home.  But 
I  was  thinking  only  of  Harry.  The  thought 
of  him  kept  racing  through  my  brain. 
Bromo  Seltzer— Bromo  Seltzer— Bromo 
Seltzer. 

I  really  wanted  to  date  Harry  Himpfle. 
And  Harry  had  noticed  me,  I  know.  Once 
he  came  up  to  me  in  the  hall  at  school 
between  classes  an  offered  me  some  of  the 
Sen-Sen  he  ate  continually  to  mask  the 
aspirin,  benzedrine,  and  whiskey  odors 
which  he  usually  had  a  large  portion  of. 
Then  there  was  another  time.  At  the  Mid- 
Term  Torrent— the  Sophomore  class  dance 
—I  was  standing  by  the  coke  machine  when 
I  looked  around  to  find  him  taking  my  meas- 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


Is  every  woman  tempted  fatally  by  the  wiles  of  the  city?    We  thought  so  .  .  . 

and  then  we  read  this  story  and  it  restored   our  faith   in  pure,   upstanding 

womanhood.    We  are  sure  it  will  restore  yours. 


I    AM    AN    AMERICAN    WOMAN,    a    houSewife, 

fulfilling  the  true  destiny  of  all  American 
women.  But  I,  like  many  other  young 
girls,  was  nearly  lured  away  from  my  true 
destiny  by  a  smooth-talking  city  man,  by 
the  promise  of  thrills  and  excitement. 

I  met  Marvin  at  our  Sunday  evening 
box  lunch  social  at  the  lodge.  I  was  there 
with  Eddie — dear  Eddie,  whom  I  had  not 
learned  to  appreciate.  Eddie  used  to  carry 
my  books  to  school,  and  trade  me  his  liver- 
wurst  sandwich  for  my  limburger  cheese 
one.  Eddie  was  always  there,  always  kind 
and  thoughtful.  At  the  social  that  night, 
I  noticed  a  tall,  dark  stranger  looking  in- 
tently at  me.  Naturally,  my  girlish  curiosi- 
ty led  me  to  ask  my  friend  Myrtle  who  he 
was,  and  imagine  my  surprise  when  I 
found  out  he  was  the  plumbing  salesman 
from  the  city  whom  everyone  had  been 
talking  about!  He  seemed  quite  interested 
in  me.  I'm  not  really  pretty,  or  course,  but 
I  do  have  nice  long  golden  hair,  sparkling 
dark  eyes  and  a  slim  figure,  which  was 
set  off  quite  nicely  by  my  new  blue 
gingham  pinafore. 

When  it  came  time  to  auction  off  the 
box  lunches — I  had  fixed  my  special 
bologna  sandwiches  and  preserved  brussel 
sprouts — I  suddenly  realized  that  the  dark- 
haired  man  was  bidding  for  my  box.  Eddie 
bid  all  he  had,  ninety-seven  cents,  and 
then  after  feeling  through  his  pockets, 
sighed  resignedly.  The  new  man  bid 
ninety-eight  cents  and  the  lunch  and  the 
next  dance  with  me  were  his.  He  strode 
across  the  floor  triumphantly  to  me,  and  as 
I  looked  shyly  up  at  him  I  noticed  a 
promise  of  something  strange  and  excit- 
ing in  his  eyes — if  I  only  dared!  While  we 
ate  our  lunch,  he  told  me  about  all  the 
fascinating  places  he  had  visited.  He  called 
me  "Lamb  Chops"  and  eyed  me  boldly. 
There  was  an  exotic  odor  about  him — he 
wore  Lucky  Tiger  on  his  hair.  This  alone 


would  make  him  a  different  and  exciting 
person  to  rne.  Only  the  mayor  and  chief 
of  police  wore  Lucky  Tiger  in  our  town. 
At  first,  girlishly,  I  thought  that  because 
he  called  me  ''Lamb  Chops,"  he  didn't 
like  my  legs,  but  he  soon  assured  me  that 
that  was  not  so.  Marvin  and  I  had  a 
wonderful  time.  And  he  told  me  all  about 
his  plumbing  work,  and  all  the  amazing 
and  wonderful  things  that  city  people 
had  in  their  bathrooms.  It  was  an  un- 
attainable, but  infinitely  desirable,  world 
that  he  showed  me.  It  seemed  so  far  away 
from  the  simple  life  I  had  planned — living 
on  the  goat  farm  with  Eddie.  We  made  a 
date  to  go  driving  in  his  cream-colored 
Austin  the  next  day. 

The  next  afternoon  was  lovely,  and  I 
would  have  liked  to  drive  out  in  the  coun- 
try, but  Marvin  took  me  to  the  town 
tavern.  Tumble  Inn,  and  we  sat  and 
talked.  He  played  "Don't  Be  a  Baby,  Baby" 
on  the  juke  box,  and  sang  it  to  me  under 
his  breath,  looking  at  me  intently  with 
his  dark,  mysterious  eyes.  I  was  in  heaven, 
listening  to  him  talk  about  wonderful 
faraway  places  like  Davenport  and  Gary 
and  Watseka  and  Rockford.  Soon,  how- 
ever, I  noticed  that  Marvin  was  talking 
rather  loudly,  and  that  his  feet  were  in 
my  lap.  I  wished  desperately  for  my 
mother.  I  finally  persuaded  him  to  leave, 
but  he  insisted  on  driving  the  Austin. 

Marvin  drove  fast  and  recklessly,  his 
head  thrown  back,  laughing  gaily,  but 
somehow  my  day  didn't  seem  gay  anymore. 
I  wanted  my  mother.  And  then  it  hap- 
pened. Marvin  was  speeding  through  town, 
when  one  of  the  Titus  children  darted  out 
into  the  street.  There  was  no  time  to 
swerve.  The  car  struck  the  small  form 
with  a  terrible  jolt.  Then  we  swerved, 
and  Marvin  began  to  speed  out  of  town. 
I  couldn't  believe  it.  He  wasn't  going  to 
stop.  I  wanted  my  dear  mother.  And  then 


I  received  an  inspiration  from  heaven.  I 
seized  the  bottle  that  Marvin  had  momen- 
tarily placed  on  the  seat  beside  him,  and 
threw  it  out  the  window.  Marvin  was 
furious.  He  stopped  the  car  immediately, 
and  as  he  did  I  jumped  out  and  ran  back 
to  the  child  lying  in  the  street. 

When  I  got  there,  who  should  I  find 
but  Eddie — dear,  kind  Eddie — bending  over 
the  limp  form.  I  was  so  glad  to  see  him, 
and  so  ashamed  for  the  way  I  had  be- 
haved! Without  a  word  we  placed  the  un- 
conscious child  in  Eddie's  wagon.  He 
lashed  old  Nell  into  a  canter,  and  we 
speeded  to  the  hospital. 

In  the  waiting  room,  Eddie  and  I  finally 
had  a  chance  to  talk.  The  child  was  going 
to  be  all  right.  I  begged  Eddie  to  forgive 
me  for  behaving  so  badly,  and  he  was 
tender  and  kind  as  always.  He  has  such  a 
deep  understanding  of  human  nature,  and 
he  said  he  realized  that  a  young  girl  was 
easily  dazzled  by  a  handsome,  charming 
city  man.  Then,  just  as  Eddie  was  em- 
bracing me  tenderly,  the  door  opened  and 
two  policemen  brought  in  Marvin!  He  was 
a  different  Marvin,  I  could  tell  at  a  glance. 
He  no  longer  looked  at  all  gay  and  daring. 
Eddie  and  I  had  a  nice  long  talk  with 
Marvin — Eddie  is  so  kind — and  I  think 
we've  sent  another  grateful  soul  along  the 
path  to  happiness. 

And  now,  as  I  write  this,  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  guide  to  other  impetuous  young  girls. 
Eddie  and  I  have  been  married  for  twelve 
years  now,  and  we  have  thirteen  lovely 
children.  We  lead  a  simple  life,  but  I  love 
every  minute  of  it.  We  have  few  modern 
conveniences,  because  Eddie  doesn't  like 
to  be  reminded  of  Marvin,  his  gay  smile 
and  his  plumbing  fixtures.  But  there  is 
one  secret  I  keep  from  Eddie.  I  put  Lucky 
Tiger  hair  tonic  on  the  goats.  Eddie  can't 
tell  because  he  has  sinus. 


Only  Forever 


Dear  Maizie: 

It  isn't  very  often  that  a  first  wife  writes 
to  a  second  wife.  Nosiree!  Usually  all  two 
women  like  us  are  supposed  to  do  is  just 
hate  each  other.  But  after  all,  if  the  UNO 
can  do  it  so  can  we.  Mazie,  I  want  to  help 
you  make  your  marriage  to  Roger  a  suc- 
cess. Yessiree!  What  with  all  the  suffering 
in  the  world  I  want  to  do  what  I  can  to 
make  someone  happy. 

Yesiree!  I  love  Roger  enough  that  I  want 
to  see  him  happy  with  his  second  marriage 
— even  though  our  marriage  is  now  just 
about  like  last  week's  B  picture. 

I  loved  Rog.  Yes,  I  loved  Rog  a  lot.  But 
love  isn't  enough,  Maizie.  It  takes  solid 
work,  more  work,  lots  of  intelligence,  lots 
of  get-up-and-go  to  make  a  marriage  a 
success. 

Marriage  is  a  constant  effort.  Too  many 
women  figure  that  cAice  they've  hooked 
the  guy  that's  all  that  there  is  to  it.  But 
don't  you  believe  it  for  a  minute,  dearie. 
You  gotta  keep  adjusting  all  the  time. 
Adjust.  Adjust,  That's  the  keynote  to  the 
whole  thing. 

And  that's  just  what  I  didn't  do  in  a 
lot  of  ways.  No,  I  didn't  adjust — and  our 
marriage  went  on  the  rocks. 


There  are  just  a  lot  of  adjustments  you 
have  to  make. 

First  of  all,  let  your  husband  be  the 
bread-winner  of  the  family.  Any  man 
oughta  have  the  satisfaction  of  supporting 
his  family. 

Now  with  Rog  and  me  I  didn't  do  that. 
I  kept  right  on  working  when  we  got 
married.  Rog  wasn't  making  enough 
money,  I  figured.  And  perhaps  the  $11  a 
week  check  he  got  from  the  sewage  dis- 
posal plant  wasn't  very  much — and  I  was 
making  $125  as  hostess  at  the  Happy  Hour 
Bar  and  Grill.  Anyway  I  thought  I  couldn't 
afford  to  quit. 

■What  happened  as  a  result?  Rog  was 
sullen,  morose — and  he  was  even  unhappy. 
Although  I  didn't  realize  it  what  he  needed 
was  the  feeling  of  independence  that  comes 
from  the  man's  being  the  bread-winner.  It 
would  have  been  a  lot  better  if  I  had 
quit  my  job  and  we'd  lived  on  Rog's  salary. 
True,  we'd  have  had  to  cut  down  on  ex- 
penses a  lot — perhaps  have  less  lavish 
quarters  in  which  to  live  than  the  12-room 
penthouse  I  paid  for  with  my  paychecks — 
but  I'm  sure  we'd  have  been  much  happier. 

Then  there's  another  thing.  Don't  try 
being  a  reformer.  It  just  don't  work — and 


It  isn't  very  often  that  a  first  wife  writes  to  a  second  wife.  But  Rena  loves 
Roger  so  much  she  has  to  explain  to  his  new  spouse  that  the  watchword 
of  happiness  is  "adjust."  Adjust  and  understand  before  it  is  too  late. 
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it  don't  contribute  to  marital  happiness. 
And  marital  happiness  is  what  you  and 
Rog  want,  honey. 

No.  siree!  Don't  reform  is  what  I  say 
now.  Now  Rog  wasn't  really  perfect, 
Maizie.  No,  he  isn't  perfect.  When  I  first 
married  him  he  was  usually  drunk  about 
six  days  out  of  the  week.  Usually  he  was 
pretty  sober  on  Mondays.  The  neighbor- 
hood bar  served  free  lunch  on  Mondays 
what  to  liven  up  the  usually  dull  Monday 
trade — and  food  always  did  sober  Rog  up 
quite  a  lot. 

Well,  I  thought  I  could  reform  him.  And 
believe  you  me  I  tried.  God,  how  I  tried. 
I  kept  after  him  day  and  night.  I  got  home 
cures  to  put  in  his  coffee.  I  even  put  home 
cures  in  his  bourbon.  I  sent  him  down  to 
the  Peeley  people  for  two  months.  I  made 
him  sit  through  "The  Lost  Weekend''  for 
two  weeks  solid.  But  none  of  it  did  any 
good  whatsoever.  No.  siree.  No  good 
whatsoever.  And  Rog  just  began  to  hate 
me  because  I  was  all  the  time  nagging 
him.  No,  it  didn't  work  out  at  all — and  it 
didn't  contribute  to  our  marital  happiness 
— it  just  pushed  us  nearer  the  divorce 
lawyer. 

So  leave  your  husband  alone,  Maizie. 
Don't  nag — don't  work.  Follow  my  advice, 
dearie — benefit  from  my  mistakes — and 
best  luck  on  your  marriage. 

Sincerely. 


Wise  coed,  you  know  what  the  first 
thing  that  any  man  notices  about  a  woman, 
don't  you?  Naturally,  it's  your  sweet,  soft,, 
little  hands.  Those  hands  of  yours  can  hold 
His  heart  and  all  his  love  it  you  will  only 
take  care  of  them.  If  you  have  lily  white, 
downy  soft  hands,  even  the  prof  won't 
mind  you  propping  your  drowsy  head  on 
one  of  them  while  you  steal  off  to  dream- 
land in  your  class. 

Now  be  honest  with  yourself,  lovely 
lady.  Wouldn't  it  be  worth  five  minutes  a 
week  to  be  able  to  lure  any  man  with 
only  the  crooking  of  an  index  finger?  All 
right,  let  us  take  care  of  those  mitts  under 
this  simple  five-minute  plan. 

First,  get  your  complete  manicure  set 
placed  on  the  table.  Anyone  who  is  any- 
one wiU  have  the  equipment  that  in- 
cludes; one  bottle  of  red-red  nail  polish, 
one  bottle  of  bloody  toned  polish  (for 
those  conquest  nights,  honey),  a  bottle  of 
that  NEW-NEW  glow-in-the-dark  polish, 
one  quart  of  carbon  tetrachloride,  a  bar 
of  Lava  soap,  one  bale  of  cotton,  ten  orange 
sticks,  a  good  cuticle  remover,  and  a  bottle 
of  greasy,  emulsified  hand  cream.  Now, 
Queenie,  if  you  don't  have  all  these  things 
on  hand,  run  to  the  nearest  beauty  saloon 
and  get  them  before  you  read  one  more 
word. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  begin.  At  this 
point  a  saying  of  my  poor  old  gray-haired 
Mother  comes  to  mind.  "Cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness,"  she  muttered  annually. 
And  that  simple  adage  should  be  taken 
to  heart,  dearie.  So  rush  to  the  family 
powder  room  with  your  bar  of  Lava  soap 
and  a  trusty  scrub  brush.  Ready?  Now 
scrub  your  little  paws  using  a  circular  mo- 
tion— and  no  other  motion  will  do.  It  must 
be  circular.  Continue  this  until  your  little 
handles  tingle  and  blush  to  that  fashion- 
able beaten  pomegranate  shade. 

When  you  have  decided  that  enough  is 
enough  of  this  basic  exercise,  get  that 
bottle  of  hand  cream  and  wallow  your 
hands  in  it.  This  best  method  of  doing  this 
was  devised  by  Madame  Rosenblatt  in  her 
Fifth  Avenue  saloon.  Cautiously  pour 
about  a  quart  of  this  precious  liquid  into 
(Continued  on  page  29) 


There  is  magic  in  soft,  tender 
hands.  A  man  is  a  sucker        ^ 
for  the  satiny  feel  of  ^ 

delicate  fingers. 


Follow 

these  directions,  and 

you'll   wrap   men 

around  your 

ruby-tipped 

digits. 


irhmd 


Wmwnt^ 


There  won't  be  any  worries  about 
staying  dainty  and  fresh  if  you  use 
SH-H-H.  There'll  be  worries  about 
staying — well,  you  know. 

SH-H-H,  new  creamy  deodorant, 
won't  tell  a  thing. 

SH-H-H  is  completely  effective, 
completely  scientific. 

SH-H-H  stops  perspiration,  re- 
moves excess  skin  at  the  same  time. 


EARIY 


to  rise 


Do  YOU  CUT  EIGHT  of  your  eight-thirties 
every  week  because  you  can't  get  up  in 
the  morning?  If  you  do  ...  if  you  find 
yourself  miserable,  morbid,  melancholy, 
maladjusted,  miffed,  misfit,  mere,  or  miss- 
ing when  you  awaken  in  the  morning  (to 
say  nothing  of  words  beginning  with  a,  b, 
and  c),  here's  the  answer:  A  good  break- 
fast! 

A  good  breakfast  will  cure  almost  any- 
thing .  .  .  especially  a  breakfast  with  eggs. 
But  even  any  old  breakfast  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
get  to  those  early  classes  with  all  the  fight 
and  enthusiasm  of  a  first  quarter  fresh- 
man. Obviously  it's  pointless  to  go  to 
class  if  you  are  dull  .  .  .  and  no  sleep  and 
no  breakfast  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  and 
Jill  a  dull  girl! 

There  are  certain  things  which  should 
be  kept  in  mind  when  arranging  the  early 
morning  breakfast:  Coffee,  of  course,  is 
a  traditional  must  in  any  breakfast.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  coffee  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  do.  An  eye-open- 
ing cup  of  coffee  is  equal  to  a  transfusion 
of  plasma,  so  a  transfusion  of  plasma  might 
be  substituted. 

Of  course,  corn  meal  mush  and  farina 
are  quite  safe  from  this  point  of  view, 
and  you  may  eat  them  with  reckless 
abandon.  It  is  customary  to  sprinkle 
either  or  both  of  these  cereals  with  syrup, 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  linseed  oil,  before 
serving,  and  to  eat  them,  it  is  customary 
to  eat  with  reckless  abandon. 

You  can  do  all  sorts  of  tasty  things  with 
eggs,  but  don't  try  putting  an  egg  over 
high  heat — the  egg  resents  this  and  be- 
comes quite  tough.  Eggs  may  also  be 
served  in  several  manners  inclined  to  raise 
your  spirits,  one  of  which  is  raw,  on  the 
pan  of  whoever  arranged  that  eight-thirty. 

Of  course,  the  problem  is  how  to  manage 
to  cram  breakfast  in  between  eight-thirty 
when  your  alarm  goes  off  and  eight-thirty 
when  your  class  begins,  and  still  arrive 
there  with  your  shoes  on. 

Plasma  is  obviously  out  of  the  question. 
In  the  fii'st  place,  it  takes  a  half  an  hour 
for  a  transfusion.  Coffee  doesn't  take  so 
long,  but  coffee  is  a  little  prosaic  for  the 
individualist  who  rises  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Needless  to  say,  fresh  fruit  is  absolute- 
ly out  of  the  question.  By  the  time  you'd 
found  your  fresh  fruit  and  the  rest  of  the 
ingredients  and  mixed  your  fresh  fruit 
drink,  it  would  be  noon,  by  which  time  the 
fresh  fruit  part  would  be  no  longer  neces- 
sary. Meat  remains  a  possibility,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  always  corn  meal  mush  .  .  . 
provided  you  buy  it  pre-cooked.  Generally 
speaking,  the  best  thing  to  do  when  you 
awaken  miserable,  morbid,  melancholy, 
maladjusted,  miffed,  or  mere,  is  to  turn 
over  and  go  back  to  sleep. 
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a  double  boiler  and  heat.  Now  submerge 
your  little  hands  in  it  until  you  can  feel 
the  cute  cells  and  nerves  properly  swathed 
in  the  healing  oils. 

With  the  epidermis  in  a  peachy  condi- 
tion, you  can  devote  the  remaining  time  to 
those  pudgy  digits,  numbering  ten.  Please 
don't  ever  make  the  gross  error  of  re- 
garding your  fingers  collectively.  Instead 
think  of  them  tenderly  as  individuals — 
like  five  sprouts  growing  from  a  single 
root.  That  will  add  romance  to  this  beauty 
treatment. 

The  very  next  step  should  be  to  file  your 
nails.  Do  try  to  get  them  about  the  same 
length  and  approximately  the  same  general 
shape,  even  if  it  does  seem  boring  to  have 
all  ten  of  them  look  alike.  This  is  definite- 
ly the  new  look  for  spring  and  considered 
smo-o-o-oth. 

Now  ponder  well,  oh,  beauty  seeker. 
Which  shade  of  polish  wilt  thou  dab  on? 
Before  making  this  overwhelming  decision 
which  can  make  or  break  you,  decide 
which  costume  you  will  wear  all  week. 
Choose  one  of  the  shades  of  polish  that 
will  not  be  too  obnoxious  to  the  most 
esthetic  male  that  you  may  meet.  Now  go 
right  ahead  and  dab  this  on  in  your  own 
dainty  way,  covering  the  whole  nail  so  you 
will  be  chic   (pronounced  sheek) . 

Allow  ample  time  for  this  glop  to  dry 
before  you  put  on  one  coat  of  protective 
finish,  one  coat  of  colorless  topper,  and  a 
coat  of  oil  finish  to  make  those  little 
pinkies  twinkle  like  jools  in  the  sky. 
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at  all.  Harry  and  me  are  real  happy  when 

he    gets    home    on    breaks.    If   folks    read 

"Prison  Wedding"  they'd  see  our  side  of  it. 

Mrs.  A.  B.,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

BACHELOR  BILL'S  MAIL 

Dear  Bill:  Boy,  you  fixed  me  up  good! 
I  was  doing  fine  with  Hubert  and  expected 
to  have  him  popping  the  old  question  in 
about  two  weeks.  Then  I  read  "Lesson  4: 
Try  Being  Indifferent."  I  tried  being  indif- 
ferent. Hubert  just  said  he  wasn't  getting 
his  money's  worth  out  of  a  date  with  me. 
He  stalked  off  to  the  Happy  Hour  Bar, 
got  drunk,  and  eloped  with  the  bar  wait- 
ress. You  sure  are  a  help. 
Still  Miss  S.  A.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

HARRASSED  MOTHER 

Dear  Editor:  I've  been  trying  to  be  a 
good  mother  and  take  care  of  my  baby 
like  anybody  should.  I  been  reading  Dr. 
Tisdall's  column  every  issue.  But  this  last 
one  on  "Bathing  Baby."  I  got  all  the  stuff, 
a  collapsable  bathtub,  powder,  olive  oil.  I 
gave  Junior  the  works.  But  he  still  just 
cried  all  the  time.  And  I  haven't  got  time 
what  with  the  swing  shift  to  fuss  around 
like  that  if  it  don't  get  results.  So  since 
then  I  just  been  dusting  him  good  with 
flea  powder  once  a  week.  And  he's  happy 
as  a  lark.  The  hell  with  your  Dr.  Tisdall. 
Mrs.  B.  H.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

AFRAID  TO  TELL 

Dear  Editor:  Like  Josephine  in  "Afraid 
To  Tell"  in  your  March  issue  I  was  hiding 
things  from  my  husband.  Boy,  those  two 
months  when  he  was  in  Dallas.  But  after 
reading  Josephine's  story  I  realized  I  had 
only  one  path.  I  told  my  husband  every- 
thing. I  am  now  considerably  beat  up  and 
living  alone,  but  my  conscience  is  clear 
thanks  to  your  magazine. 

Ex-Mrs.  M.  N.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
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was  in  league  with  a  ring  of  dope  smug- 
glers and  that  I  must  never  see  him  again, 
never.  I  was  sent  to  bed  and  given  a 
sedative  and  I  had  just  fallen  into  a  deep 
sleep  when  there  came  a  gentle  tapping 
at  my  window.  It  w^as  Jack.  "Monica," 
he  whispered,  "Monica,  darling,  don't  be- 
lieve them.  It  was  all  a  lie.  They  are  out 
to  get  me.  Come  with  me,  darling.  We'll 
go  away  together  and  be  married." 

Dazed  and  confused,  I  stumbled  from 
my  bed.  "Oh,  Jack,  I  do  so  want  to  believe 
you!  I  do!  But  they  told  me  such  ter- 
rible things  about  you  that  I  don't  know 
what  to  believe." 

He  stared  at  me  seriously  through  the 
open  window  and  finally  said,  "Monica,  if 
you  love  me,  you'll  have  faith  in  me." 

Jack  and  I  drove  to  Chicago,  got  mar- 
ried, and  took  up  lodgings  in  a  tiny  one 
room  apartment  on  the  south  side.  It  was 
sordid  and  dirty  and  without  Jack  I  don't 
know  how  I  could  have  borne  it. 

Then  came  the  day  I  went  to  see  the  doc- 
tor about  my  illness.  I  was  thrilled  when  I 
learned  that  Jack  and  I  were  going  to  have 
a  baby.  I  ran  home  from  the  doctor's 
office.  Jack  didn't  have  a  job  so  he  would 
be  home  and  I  could  tell  him  right  away. 
This  would  bring  us  back  together  again. 
I  could  hardly  wait.  My  face  radiant,  I 
hardly  noticed  that  crowd  gathered  around 
the  little  cigar  store  at  the  corner.  Then 
I  saw  that  there  were  police  and  an  am- 
bulance. I  heard  the  sobbing  of  a  woman 
and  turned  to  see  old  Mrs.  Riley,  my  land- 
lady, standing  in  a  doorway.  Mrs.  Riley 
looked  up. 

"Your  husband,  he's  dead,  shot  while 
trying  ta  rob  the  cigar  store,  oh  it's  an 
awful  thing  for  ya  and  you  in  your  condi- 
tion." A  great  dullness  seemed  to  creep 
over  me.  Jack  dead?  Me  with  child? 
Alone  in  this  strange  city — alone,  without 
Jack!  I  couldn't  face  it — I  would  go  home, 
I  had  to  go  home,  home  to  Mother. 

I  went  home,  home  to  an  Ebbettsville 
full  of  hatred  for  me.  I  never  went  home 
to  my  mother,  because  my  mother  had 
suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack  on  the  night 
of  my  elopement.  Father,  left  totally  alone, 
refusing  to  see  his  neighbors,  had  taken 
to  drink  and  it  was  this  way  that  I  found 
him,  in  a  drunken  stupor.  "Daddy,  daddy," 
I  whimpered  softly  over  his  prostrate 
form,  but  he  only  muttered  drunkenly. 
After  a  few  hours  he  seemed  to  recover. 

"Having  a  baby  are  you,  well  I'm  glad 
you've  got  a   legal   marriage   license,    but 
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you're  no  daughter  of  mine.  Get  out  of 
this  house!  Go  see  if  your  Aunt  Letitia 
will  have  you."  Aunt  Letitia  had  been 
insane  for  a  number  of  years  and  Uncle 
Rudolph  had  often  served  time  in  the  local 
jail  upon  the  complaints  of  the  parents 
of  a  number  of  little   children. 

And  Letitia  and  Uncle  Rudolph  wel- 
comed me  and  led  me  to  a  filthy,  poorly- 
furnished  room,  which  Aunt  Letitia  told 
me  was  all  mine  to  do  with  as  I  pleased, 
provided  I  did  not  mind  keeping  the  pet 
garter  snake  with  me  since  it  was  the  only 
room  in  the  house  where  the  poor  thing 
could  sleep. 

Finally  one  cold,  rainy  night  in  January, 
I  awoke  from  a  fitful  sleep  to  find  a  cold, 
rough  hand  on  my  arm.  A  dark  form  stood 
above  my  bed,  it  was  muttering  and  grunt- 
ing. I  screamed  and  reached  for  the 
pitcher  next  to  my  bed.  The  figure 
grabbed  for  me  and  with  all  my  strength 
I  brought  the  metal  water  pitcher  down 
on  its  head.  Uncle  Rudolph  slumped  to 
the  floor  with  a  heavy  groan.  In  an  agony 
of  fear  I  dressed  and  stumbled  out  of  the 
house  to  the  highway,  running  through 
the  rainy  night  as  fast  as  my  feet  would 
carry  me.  I  did  not  look  back,  but  ran 
until  exhaustion  overcame  me.  Suddenly 
a  great  pain  welled  up  inside  me,  followed 
by  another,  and  I  knew  that  the  worst 
was  about  to  happen.  I  collapsed  by  the 
roadside. 

When  I  awoke  it  was  late  afternoon  and 
my  surroundings  were  the  clean  white 
glow  of  a  hospital  room.  A  nurse  was 
sitting  by  my  bedside.  "Shh,  don't  try  to 
talk,"  the  nurse  said  softly,  "you'll  be 
all  right." 

"But  my  baby,"  I  murmured,  "where — 
where  is  it?" 

The  nurse  looked  solemn.  "I'm  sorry  but 
we  were  not  able  to  save  it." 

For  weeks  after  that  I  lived  in  a  daze 
and  barely  noticed  that  for  several  days 
I  had  been  having  a  constant  visitor. 
Finally  I  asked  one  of  the  nurses  about 
him.  "Oh,  he's  the  young  man  who  found 
you  and  brousht  you  in,  Mr.  Richard 
Worthington." 

When  Richard  came  that  day,  I  looked 
up  and  smiled  at  him.  "I  want  to  thank 
you  for  saving  my  life,"  I  said. 

"Please  don't  thank  me,"  he  said  simply, 
"I  was  only  too  glad  I  happened  along  at 
the  time." 

Then  and  there  our  friendship  began 
and  when  I  left  the  hospital  it  was  to 
Richard's  home  that  I  went,  to  be  nursed 
back  to  health  by  Richard  and  his  mother. 

In  their  home  I  lived  again  the  kind  of 
life  I  had  known  before  I  met  Jack.  There 
was  sweetness  and  gentleness  everywhere. 
Richard  and  his  mother  were  wonderful  to 
me  and  when  I  was  well  enough  Richard 
found  me  a  job  with  his  firm.  After  sev- 
eral happy  months  I  learned  that  my  father 
had  died,  forgiving  me  on  his  deathbed 
and  leaving  me  a  small  sum  of  several 
thousand  dollars.  When  I  received  the 
check   for   the   money,    I    suddenly   knew 
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what  I  wanted  to  do  and  decided  that  night 
to  tell  Richard  and  Mrs.  Worthington  of 
my  plans.  Richard,  however,  had  other 
ideas.  That  very  evening  with  the  smiling 
approbation  of  his  mother  he  was  about 
to  ask  me  to  become  his  wife.  Having 
heard  my  sordid  story  he  loved  me  still. 
That  evening  in  the  spacious  Worthington 
living  room  Richard  was  rehearsing  the 
speech  he  had  prepared  and  had  just 
said,  "Monica,  during  the  past  few  months, 
somehow  I've  come  to  care  for  you — " 
when  I,  exuberant  and  gay,  rushed  in 
with  the  news  that  I  was  going  to  New 
York. 

"Oh,  Richard,"  I  cried,  "my  life  has  been 
a  tragic  story,  my  youth  is  passing  me  by. 
Why  shouldn't  I  have  a  chance  for  the 
kind  of  life  other  girls  have?  Why 
shouldn't  I,  now  that  I  have  the  money?" 

Richard,  heartstricken,  knew  that  the 
only  way  to  win  me  was  to  let  me  go,  say- 
ing that  he  would  write  to  me  every  day. 
With  their  good  wishes  I  departed  for  New 
York,  never  knowing  of  Richard's  great 
devotion  or  his  mother's  great  disappoint- 
ment that  I  was  not  to  become  her 
daughter-in-law. 

I  wrote  faithfully  at  first,  telling  about 
my  charming  apartment  in  the  Village, 
about  my  interesting  night-club  job  and 
the  fascinating  people  I  met.  I  went  to  a 
lot  of  parties  and  the  men  who  attended 
them  were  all  well  known  or  famous.  I 
rarely  mentioned  the  women  guests.  Sud- 
denly, however,  I  stopped  writing.  No 
letters  postmarked  Greenwich  Village 
came  to  the  Worthington  home  for  over 
a  month  and  Richard  was  beginning  to 
get  worried.  Finally  in  June,  he  asked  for 
a  week  ofE  from  the  accounting  firm  and 
came  to  New  York.  He  arrived  late  and 
after  taking  his  bag  to  the  hotel  he  de- 
bated with  himself  whether  to  call  me  at 
this  late  hour.  Finally  he  decided  that  it 
might  be  better  to  run  up  and  see  me 
since  evidently  I  was  used  to  keeping  late 
hours.  The  subway  was  crowded  and 
Richard  was  somehow  anxious  as  he  fi- 
nally climbed  the  three  flights  to  my  apart- 
ment. He  rang  several  times  before  he 
noticed  that  the  door  was  unlocked.  En- 
tering he  saw  that  the  living  room  lamps 
were  lit  and  that  the  bedroom  door  was 
ajar.  He  looked  toward  the  window  and 
suddenly  heard  a  startled  cry  of  "Richard." 
There,  in  the  bedroom  doorway,  I  stood 
in  a  lacy  wrapper,  my  bleached  hair 
around  my  shoulders,  deep-ringed  dark 
eyes  staring  at  him.  "Monica,"  he  said, 
"Monica,  what's  happened?"  He  went  over 
to  me,  and  then,  through  the  doorway,  he 
saw  a  man's  form  in  evening  clothes  face 
down  on  my  bed.  The  reek  of  liquor  was 
everjrwhere.  Richard  stiffened,  "Oh  I  see, 
I  see  now  the  way  it  is!" 

"Please  Richard,  give  me  a  chance  to 
explain,"  I  sobbed. 

"You  don't  need  to,  Monica,  everything 
is  quite  clear.  I  had  hoped  Monica  that 
someday  you  might  become  my  wife,  but 
I  see  now  that  can  never  be." 

I  was  weeping  almost  hysterically.  What 
could  I  say,  how  could  I  explain  to  him. 
But  before  I  could  recover  myself,  Richard 
strode  to  the  door.  He  turned  and  faced 
me.  "Goodbye,  Monica,  there  are  some 
things  a  man  cannot  forgive." 

After  he  had  gone  I  was  overcome  by 
the  realization  of  what  Richard  had  meant 
to  me.  Richard  stood  for  all  the  good 
things  of  life,  a  happy  home,  enough  money 
to  be  comfortable,  children  who  grow  up 
and  not  wreck  their  lives  as  I  had  done. 
Despairingly  knowing  that  I  had  lost  all 
this  forever,  I  threw  myself  down  on  the 
studio  couch  and  wept  all  night. 


I  quit  my  job,  the  headwaiter  at  the 
club  had  been  getting  too  friendly,  and 
tried  to  find  another,  but  it  was  almost 
impossible.  I  hated  the  thought  of  another 
night-club  job  but  I  was  completely  un- 
trained for  the  competition  that  one  meets 
in  a  big  city.  After  several  weeks  I  began 
to  drop  in  at  Tony's,  a  local  bar  where 
Mike,  the  bartender,  always  sympathetic 
would  set  me  up  once  in  a  while.  I  soon 
learned  that  liquor  made  me  forget  many 
things  which  seemed  better  forgotten.  But 
money  was  running  low.  I  had  long  since 
spent  my  inheritance  and  now  I  had  no 
income  at  all.  One  late  afternoon  as  I 
turned  from  the  cheap  rye  highball  I  was 
drinking  to  look  out  into  the  street,  a  man 
entered  and  walked  up  to  the  bar.  "Black 
and  White,"  he  said  to  Mike.  He  was  well 
dressed  and  there  was  a  certain  suave  air 
about  him. 

Suddenly  my  heart  missed  a  beat — 
"Jack!"  I  cried.  The  man  at  the  bar 
wheeled.  He  stared  at  me  for  a  second, 
then  in  an  undertone,  "Monica,  what  are 
you  doing  here?" 

I  couldn't  say  a  word.  His  eyes  nar- 
rowed and  he  spoke  softly — "You — here, 
I  swore  when  you  ran  out  on  me  that  I'd 
get  you  someday — and  here  you  are,  right 
here." 

I  was  terror  stricken — he  thought — oh 
how  could  he.  "Oh  Jack,"  I  cried,  "I  didn't 
run  out  on  you.  I  heard  you  were  dead, 
oh.  Jack  I  was  all  alone  after  you  dis- 
appeared, and  our  baby  died." 

Jack  sneered,  "Don't  give  me  that  sob- 
stuff.  You're  just  a  tramp  like  all  the  rest 
of  them.  Me,  I've  done  well,  got  a  couple 
of  good  rackets  in  this  tovvm  and  I  sure 
don't  need  you  anymore,  baby!" 

"Oh  Jack,"  I  cried,  "can't  you  even  re- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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surements  with  his  flexible  pocket  rule. 

And  several  times  as  I  walked  home 
from  school  he  had  careened  crazily  by  on 
his  motor  scooter  or  in  his  flashy  red  soap- 
box racer.  He  had  waved  and  cried  out 
"One  side  or  a  leg  off"  in  a  low,  lewd 
voice. 

Once  he  had  stopped.  I  was  walking 
down  Magnolia  Avenue  when  the  racer 
came  to  a  grinding,  screeching  halt  be- 
side me. 

Harry  leaned  out  of  the  drivers  seat. 
"Hello,  beautiful,"  he  had  said.  'Why 
dontcha  lemme  take  ya  home." 

And  then  he  pulled  back  his  coat  to 
expose  a  shiny  silver  badge.  "Chicken 
Inspector"  it  said.  He  pulled  his  coat  shut 
again  and  whistled  in  a  low,  lewd  manner. 

And  that  time  I  was  flustered.  I  blushed 
and  dropped  my  books  and  pulled  my 
bobby  socks  right  apart.  Yes,  Harry 
Himpfle,  dashing,  reckless,  daring  and 
fifteen,  did  something  to  me. 

How  I  would  have  loved  to  let  him 
take  me  home — to  date  me.  But  my 
parents  wouldn't  ever  hear  of  it.  They  just 
didn't  understand. 

No,  I  thought  they  were  unreasonable 
and  tyrannical — then.  I  had  hours  of  an- 
guish ahead  before  I  was  to  realize  that 
real  love  for  me  prompted  their  interest  in 
what  I  did. 

No,  I  didn't  understand  them  then.  I 
thought  it  terrible  when  father  had  ob- 
jected when  I  came  in  at  five  one  morning. 
And  that  he  had  thrown  a  date  right  out 
of  the  house  when  it  was  only  three. 

And  Mother.  When  I  brought  home  a 
dream  of  a  new  dress  that  I  had  earned 
myself  working  at  the  Grumble  Depart- 
ment Store  on  Saturdays  she  wouldn't 
let  me  keep  it.  Just  because  it  was  called 
a  "Jane  Russell  Junior"  model  and  was 
slightly  low  cut.  I  wanted  to  be  grown  up 
— and  my  parents  kept  insisting  that  I  be 
a  child. 

I  resented  it.  That's  why  I  made  up  my 
mind  the  next  afternoon  that  I  would 
date  Harry  Himpfle.  Date  him  and  the 
hell  with  the  old  folks.  I  had  my  life  to 
lead. 

When  Helen  and  Emilia  and  I  were 
sitting  in  Hennicks  after  classes  I  watched 
through  the  window  for  the  sight  of 
Harry's  motor  scooter.  He  usually  used 
it  for  classes  and  saved  the  racer  for  dates. 
And  finally  I  saw  it  careen  by  and  screech 
to  a  stop. 

I  quickly  dropped  my  books  on  the  table, 
pulled  up  my  bobby  socks  and  ran  out 
the  door.  Then  I  stood  outside  Hennicks 
waiting  for  Harry.  I  had  decided  that  I'd 
try  to  win  him — subtly. 

And  I  did.  Harry  stopped. 

"Hell-O,"  he  said.  And  then  in  a  low, 
lewd  voice,  "Oh,  you  kid." 

Then  he  pulled  back  his  suitcoat. 
Pinned  on  his  sweater  was  a  button.  It 
said,  "23  Skidoo." 

I  blushed  and  pulled  at  my  bobby  socks. 
They  ripped  where  I  had  mended  them 
from  the  last  time.  But  Harry — Harry  the 
sophisticate — pretended  not  to  notice.  He 
just  pulled  my  hair  ribbon.  And  the  next 
thing  I  knew  we  were  inside  Hennicks — at 
the  soda  bar — having  cokes. 

He  offered  me  aspirin  for  my  coke — but 
I  refused.  And  then  it  happened.  Harry 
Himpfle  asked  me  for  a  date.  And  I  ac- 
cepted. 

"Where  you  been  all  my  life,  beautiful," 
he  began. 


I  just  couldn't  find  an  answer  for  his 
swift  repartee.  I  had  developed  a  line  of 
my  own  for  use  on  the  younger  boys — 
but  nothing  to  match  his.  I  just  blushed 
and  squeezed  my  coke.  It  broke. 

But  Harry  kept  right  on  talking  as  he 
deftly  mopped  up  the  spilled  coke  with  a 
colorful  handkerchief. 

It  had  a  picture  of  Mae  West  on  it.  And 
below  her  picture  were  the  words  "Come 
up  and  see  me  sometime."  Harry  Himpfle 
was  daring  all  right — almost  shocking  at 
times. 

"Whatcha  doin'  next  Saturday,  baby?" 
he  asked,  looking  deep  into  my  eyes. 

I  lowered  them  and  my  glance  swept 
itself  toward  his  hand — and  a  ring  he  was 
wearing.  It  said  "If  you  can  read  this 
you're  too  darn  close." 

I  was  conquered  by  this  blase  man. 

"Nothing,  Harry."  I  was  hardly  talk- 
ing  now — I   was   just  breathing. 

"Okay,  then,"  he  replied  calmly.  "I'll 
see  you  about  eight." 

Then  he  left.  But  not  before  he  had 
pulled  a  piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  held  it  before  me.  It  was  an  official- 
looking  document  with  big,  scrolly  letters 
at  the  top  that  said  "Garter  Inspector."  ^ 
just  blushed  and  toyed  with  the  piece  of 
bobby  sock  that  I  had  pulled  from  my 
ankle. 

I  walked  home  that  night  in  a  daze.  I 
was  going  out  with  the  fastest  boy  in  high 
school  that  Saturday  night. 

But  as  Saturday  night  grew  nearer  and 
nearer  I  grew  more  and  more  afraid — 
afraid  of  myself  and  the  evening  with 
Harry.  What  if  '-e  should  pull  more  of 
those  badges  on  me.  I  had  heard  that  he 
had  one  a  new  one  that  said  "Hug  Me 
Tight."  What  would  I  do  if  he  should 
flash  that  one  on  me. 

Everything  was  arranged  when  the 
evening  came.  I  had  drugged  the  coffee 
at  dinner  so  that  my  parents  wei-e  both 
fast  asleep  at  eight  o'clock.  I  iust  told  them 
that  I  was  going  out  with  Helen  and 
Emilia.  If  thev'd  known  that  I  was  going 
with  Harry  Himpfle — well,  I  don't  know 
what  they  would  have  done.  But  I  feared 
for  Harry's  safety. 

I  dressed  quickly — I  put  my  hair  up  so 
that  I  looked  much  older  than  my  fourteen 
years — and  I  had  borrowed  Emilia's  "Jane 
Russell  Super"  model.  Black  lace  and  very 
low  cut,  I  held  up  the  front  with  a  little 
pin  I'd  gotten  especially  for  the  date.  It 
.=aid  "Oooh,  Your  Mustache  Tickles."  I 
thought  Harry  would  appreciate  it. 

But  frightened  though  I  was  I  had  de- 
cided that  as  long  as  I  had  the  date  with 
Harry  I  was  going  to  go  through  with  it 
with  flying  colors — I'd  go  all  out. 

At  eight  I  was  dressed  and  waiting 
breathlessly  for  the  honk  of  Harry's  soap- 
box racer.  And  at  last  I  heard  it. 

I  dashed  from  the  house  to  the  curb. 
Harry  was  standing  gallantly  by  the  side 
of  his  car. 

"Hop  in,"  he  invited,  and  I  did. 

Then  he  went  around  to  the  back  of  the 
car  and  kicked  the  washing  machine  motor. 
It  started  with  a  roar,  he  jumped  in,  and 
we  were  off.  It  was  close  in  the  one  seat 
and  as  he  leaned  towards  me  I  saw  it  in 
the  gathering  gloom.  Harry's  necktie 
GLOWED  IN  THE  DARK.  There  was  a 
strange  scroll  design  and  it  said  "Kiss  Me 
In  The  Dark,  Baby."  I  knew  that  I 
shouldn't  have  come. 

But  Harry  was  talking. 

(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Veterans,   are  you   a   big   mess?     Let 
us  tell  you  how  to  click  with  coeds. 


DON'T  BE  AN  EAGER  BEAVER 
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101  West  Street,  Godiva,  HI. 


In  spring,  as  the  saying  goes,  a  veteran's 
fancy  turns  to  what  he's  been  thinking 
about  in  Burma  for  thirty-three  months. 
But  if  he  has  the  eager-beaver  complex, 
they'll  change  that  "IVIan  of  the  Year'' 
title  to  "Most-Dreaded-Veteran  of  the 
Decade. " 

Take  the  case  of  C.  S.,  a  former  naval 
pilot  who  flew  68  missions  off  the  Alabama, 
cracked  up  in  Mongolia,  walked  out 
through  Rangoon  and  was  discharged  after 
three  years  of  service.  Unsettled  and  un- 
married, he  chose  the  collegiate  way  of 
life  at  Northwestern.  He  is  a  tall,  smart- 
looking  young  man  of  22,  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  he  should  carefully  select  a 
fraternity  in  which  to  develop  a  well- 
rounded  personality  in  company  with  swell 
fellows  who  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon good.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  he 
became  a  virtual  BGOC, 

Then,  following  a  respectable  period  of 
reconversion,  he  began  to  notice  that  local 
coeds  were  not  merely  classmates  but 
members  of  the  opposite  sex  as  well. 

But  lately  C.  S.  has  been  spending  week- 
ends at  North  Quad  bridge  tables — with 
the  boys.  What's  his  dating  trouble?  He's 
an  eager  beaver. 

C.  S.  had  battle-rattie  stories  galore. 
On  a  recent  date  with  a  girl,  however,  he 
supplemented  a  tale  of  exploring  unfami- 
liar Pacific  territory  with  a  bit  of  explor- 
ing of  his  own.  "I  didn't  think  you'd  mind 
a  purely  academic  illustration  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  determining  the  terrain  out 
there,"  he  said  nursing  an  enormous  welt 
over  his  right  eye.  He  had  been  clubbed. 

C.  S.  is  scholarly.  "I'd  like  to  complete 
my  experimental  work  in  anatomy  in  lab 
with  you  tomorrow,"  he  whispered  to  a 
Helta  Damma  not  long  ago.  No  BD  has 
answered  the  house  phone  for  weeks. 

C.  S.  dazzled  'em  with  lavish  displays  of 
material  and  emotional  gifts.  He  plied  the 


Gappas  with  grill  phosphates,  the  Phetas 
with  mustering-out  checks  and  he  tossed 
sweetheart  pins  by  the  gross  on  the  Ram- 
ma  Fie  front  lawn.  Still  discontent,  he 
filched  kisses  from  innocent  commuters 
eating  lunch  at  Cahn. 

It  has  been  said  that  clothes  make  the 
man.  Or  the  woman.  But  the  veteran 
makes  his  mistake  when  he  attempts  to 
apply  one  of  these  principles  by  calling  at 
Willard  hall  with  a  beach  blanket  draped 
nattily  over  his  shoulders.  The  alluring 
stories  of  Hawaiian  summer  nights  are 
only  phony  legends  on  this  side. 

As  they  stroll  to  commerce  school,  coeds 
do  not  like  to  be  lassooed  from  quonset 
huts.  Sensitive  creatures,  they  prefer  less- 
obvious  boy-meets-girl  tactics.  An  evening 
at  the  CamiUa  House  is  sometimes  found 
to  be  desirable  and  is  recommended  in 
certain  instances. 

The  converted  third-class  petty  officer 
may  think  his  Bita  bauble  is  a  one-way 
ticket  to  unrestricted  romance  in  the  Foo 
house  or  leads  to  a  standing  invitation  for 
the  Sunday  Philharmonic  concert  in  the 
Rappa  Felt  basement.  Sorority  sisters  will 
knife  each  other  for  a  hunk  of  jewelry, 
that's  true.  But  a  vet  had  better  be  damned 
sure  he  waits  until  after  a  second  beer 
date  at  Schramm's  (or  at  least  four  hours 
after  initiation)  before  planting  the  thing 
on  a  sweater. 

Easy  there,  easy  there,  fella!  That  ain't 
Gertie  from  Bizerte  flexing  her  calves  up 
in  front  of  UH.  That's  a  sensitive,  tender 
instrument  of  delight — a  university  coed — 
which  requires  the  delicacy  of  innumer- 
able martinis  at  Pete's. 

And  allow  the  lovely  thing  some  time 
for  her  own  subtle  designs  to  excite  the 
very  animal  blood  in  you.  Shell  have  a 
noose  around  your  neck  and  space  for  your 
pin — if  you'll  let  her. 

As  for  the  eager  beaver,  he'll  just  have 
to  drink  himself  to  hell  all  by  himself. 
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"The  Spotlight  all  right?"  he  asked. 

The  Spotlight!  I  almost  gasped.  The 
Spotlight  was  a  roadhouse  out  on  Route 
78.  There  were  just  terrible  goings-on 
there.  Drinking  and  GAMBLING.  Only  last 
week  the  police  had  raided  it  and  arrested 
two  girls  from  high  school.  They'd  been 
thrown  right  out  of  classes. 

But  I  was  brazen.  "Sure  thing — I  could 
sure  go  for  a  Scotch-and-Bourbon."  I 
wasn't  sure  about  the  name  of  the  drink — 
but  it  sounded  blase.  "I  always  did  like 
the  Spotlight." 

I  was  brazen.  But  deep  inside  me  I  was 
quaking  as  we  careened  madly  along 
Route  78  out  to  the  Spotlight.  I  was  sick 
and  nervous  and  I  was  having  trouble 
with  Emilia's  "Jane  Russell."  I  just 
clutched  at  it  with  one  hand  at  my  bobby 
socks  with  the  other  and  smiled  bravely. 

The  car  came  to  a  grinding  halt  in  front 
of  the  Spotlight  and  I  could  hear  the 
sounds  of  revelry  coming  from  within.  A 
juke-box  blared  away  and  drunken  laugh- 
ter echoed  from  the  neon  entranceway. 
And  a  beer  bottle  came  flying  out. 

To  add  to  my  nervousness  at  the  mo- 
ment Harry  opened  up  his  suitcoat.  He 
had  a  new  badge.  It  said  "Does  Your 
Mother  Know  You're  Out?"  It  was  just  one 
of  Harry's  blase  jokes — but  how  closely  it 
struck  home.  My  mother  didn't  know  I 
was  out.  Home,  slumped  on  the  table, 
drugged  at  my  own  hands,  she  didn't 
know  I  was  going  to  this  den  of  sin. 

Harry  lifted  me  playfully  from  the  racer 
and  led  me  to  the  door.  I  ducked  another 
beer  bottle  and  we  entered. 

Inside  it  was  dark.  I  made  out  a  small 
dance  floor  with  couples  swaying  sug- 
gestively to  the  music  of  the  juke  box, 
and  at  the  far  end  was  a  long  bar  and 
some  dark  booths. 

It  was  toward  one  of  these  that  Harry 
led  me.  We  sat  down  and  a  waitress  came 
over  to  the  table. 

"What  do  you  want,  baby?"  asked  Harry. 
"I'm  having  a  beer  with  aspirin  for  a 
starter." 

"Make  mine  just  a  plain  beer,"  I  said. 
I  pulled  at  my  bobby  socks  nervously. 

Harry  drank  that  first  beer,  but  after 
that  it  was  whiskey — drink  upon  drink. 
From  time  to  time  he  led  me  to  the  dance 
floor  where  he  pressed  close  to  me  as  we 
swayed  suggestively  to  the  music  of  the 
juke  box.  Once  as  we  were  dancing  close 
he  pulled  back  his  suitcoat  to  show  me  a 
new  button.  It  said  "Dewey  For  President." 
In  his  drunken  stupor  Harry  had  mixed 
up  an  old  campaign  button  and  his  new 
red-and-white  one  that  said  "I  Love  You 
—My  Red  Hot  Momma."  It  was  then  that  I 
realized  the  pitiful  state  to  which  drink 
can  reduce  a  person.  I  wanted  to  leave — 
to  go  back  to  my  parents — but  Harry 
wanted  more  whiskey — more — more.  He 
drank  it  straight,  in  a  low,  lewd  way. 

Then — after  so  many  whiskies  I  couldn't 
count  them — he  pulled  back  the  lapel  of 
his  coat.  Under  it  was  a  button  saying 
"Tonight  When  We're  Alone,  Honey — ." 

At  that  point  I  stood  up. 

"We're  going  back,  Harry,"  I  demanded. 

He  argued  and  I  had  a  hard  time  with 
him,  but  finally  I  got  him  outside  to  the 
car. 

"Don't  you  think  I'd  better  drive,"  I 
said. 

"Naw  I  can  drive,"  Harry  replied  and 
he    pulled    back    his    suitcoat.    But    there 


was  no  badge.  In  his  drunken  stupor  he 
had  gotten  mixed  up  again. 

"Get  in!"  he  said  in  a  demanding  yet 
low  and   lewd   voice.   "And   I'll   drive." 

He  kicked  the  washing  machine  motor 
over.  It  started  with  a  roar,  he  jumped  in, 
and  we  were  off — careening  madly  down 
Route  78  toward  town.  Harry  must  have 
been  doing  all  of  sixty — although  I  couldn't 
be  certain  because  there  was  no  speed- 
ometer. Harry  measured  speed  by  holding 
a  match  against  the  revolving  wheel  and 
seeing  how  long  it  took  to  light. 

We  were  going  at  a  terrific  rate  now, 
Harry  steering  and  I  holding  the  flashlight. 
As  we  neared  Deadman's  Bend,  a  wicked 
corner  in  the  road  about  a  mile  from  town, 
I  yelled  to  Harry  to  be  careful.  And  then 
all  I  remember  was  a  screech  of  brakes, 
a  dull  thud  and  a  sudden  jolt  that  threw 
the  flashlight  from  my  hand. 

"Harry — we've  hit  something,"  I  cried 
as  I  jumped  from  the  racer.  But  Harry  was 
already  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  He 
seemed  completely  sober  now  as  he  bent 
over  the  limp,  white  form.  The  limp  white 
form  didn't  stir — it  was  dead.  Harry  had 
killed  a  rooster. 

The  next  succession  of  events  was  never 
quite  clear  in  my  mind.  All  I  remember 
was  the  farmer  coming  wildly  across  the 
fields  with  his  shotgun  and  threatening 
Harry — the  ride  to  town  in  the  Patrol 
Wagon — and  coming  up  before  the  judge. 

The  police  had  come.  Harry  had  flashed 
his  button  saying  "Chicken  Inspector"  on 
the  farmer,  but  the  irate  tiller  of  the  soil 
had  phoned  to  town  and  we  were  finished. 

Mother  and  Dad  came  down  as  soon  as 
the  police  chief  phoned.  And  I  was  more 
sorry  than  I  have  ever  been  in  my  fife 
when  I  looked  on  their  care-worn  and 
dope-shot  faces  as  they  entered  the  sta- 
tion door.  Father  was  helping  Mother  by 
the  arm,  and  she  was  walking  heavily, 
sadly,  as  if  a  great  weight  were  upon  her. 

I  had  to  introduce  them  to  Harry.  And 
then  he  pulled  back  his  coat  and  displayed 
a  button.  It  said  "Yahoo,  I'm  A  Wild 
Indian."  I  was  disgusted. 

After  a  long  tnlk  with  the  judge,  I  was 
parolled  in  my  parents  custody.  And  I  had 
learned  my  lesson. 

I  had  been  trying  to  grow  up  too  fast — 
ti-ying  to  be  mature  and  glamorous  before 
my  time — before  the  little  hormones  had 
said  yes — Mother  told  me  all  about  them 
in  a  long  talk  after  the  whole  incident  was 
over. 

I've  seen  Harry  Himpfle  since  then — 
careening  down  Main  Street  on  his  motor 
scooter  or  loafing  at  Hennicks.  But  he  has 
no  effect  on  me  now.  I  realize  that  my 
parents  declared  him  out  of  bounds  wisely, 
and  I'm  letting  boys  and  dating  and  "Jane 
Russell"  models  wait  now — I'll  have  plenty 
of  time  later. 

I've  laid  aside  the  little  pin  that  said 
"Ooo,  Your  Mustache  Tickles."  Now  I'm 
wearing  one  that  says  "YWCA." 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  liip|Tp9 

People  of  the  Daily  Northwestern,  do  you 
want  to  learn  how  to  write?  God  knows,  you 
should.  Learn  by  our  wonderful  Type  and  Pray 
Method.  All  our  instructors  are  outstanding 
Purple  Parrot  cubs.  Ard  if  they  can't  teach 
you,  you   might  as  well   e've  up. 

NATIONAL   HACKWRITERS  CLINIC 

Ward  57-C,   30  Mill  Street.  Dateline.  0. 


Yoiir  Figure 


Ininiediately,  Easily  at  Home 

Shy?  Dateless?  An  old  stay-at-home? 
Damn  sick  of  your  whole  situation?  Why 
be  any  longer  when  you  can  learn  to 
develop  Russell-like,  alluring  body  lines, 
a  swell  bust  line  .  .  .  right  in  your  own 
home?  Yes.  it  con  be  done  right  there  in 
your  own  home  .  .  .  immediately  easily, 
without     embarrassment. 


"/  ivas  so  Underdeveloped, 

Lonely,  Ghastly" 

WRITES  lONA  FLATONE  of  EVANSTON,  ILL. 

lona  Flatone's  shapeless  body  caused  her 
great  unhappiness  and  misery,  as  you  can 
well  imagine.  But  then  lona,  who  had 
gone  24  years  without  a  date,  suddenly 
made  up  her  mind.  She  would  take  the 
wonderful  Bobo  Home  Course  on  Bust 
Development.  lona  is  now  a  happy 
woman — and   is   she  ever   a   woman! 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

Jo-Jo  Bobo,  Personal, 

BOBO  CULTURE  INSTITUTE, 

1000  Hill  Street,  Roundwell,  N.  J. 

Please  rush  your  complete  Home 
Course  on  Bust  Development,  in  un- 
marked, unstamped,  un-paid-for  wrapper. 
I  can  hardly  wait,  so  do  hurry!  I  under- 
stand that  I  may  return  it  in  10  days  if 
I  am  not  developing  at  a  pretty  fair  rate. 

Name     

Address 

City State 


Classic 

Barber    Shop 

Opposite    Varsity   Theatre 
Evanston's  Finest  Shop 


Make  sure  they'll  l>e 
Graduation  Photographs 
you'll  be  proud  to  give 


Taken  the  famous  Jean  Sardiiu  way, 
your  personality  will  be  accented  .  .  . 
made  more  vivid  in  sparklinp:  portrait 
studies  .  .  .  the  kind  you'll  lie  )irou(l 
to  frive. 

Ask  about  our 
LOW-PRICED 
GRADUATES    SPECIAl  > 

Jean  Sardou  Studio 

2nd  Floor 
LORD'S   DEP'T  STORE 


1                                1 

Personal  Stationery 

and 

Cards  for  all  Occasions 

Davis  Card  Shop 

614  Davis  St.               IJiiiversily  7711 

HOME   FOR  A   HEART 

(Confirmed  from  page  32) 

member  what  we  meant  to  each  other?  I 
remember  so  well  how  I  defied  them  all 
for  you  and  when  they  accused  you  of — " 
"Shadup,"  he  snarled,  "I'm  in  good  with 
the  bulls  now,  see,  and  I  wouldn't  want 
the  word  to  get  around."  His  eyes  glit- 
tered fiendishly,  "You'd  better  come  with 
me,  baby.  I've  got  plans  for  you!"  He 
grabbed  me  by  the  arm  and  suddenly  I 
realized  what  he  meant  to  do.  He  was 
going  to  kill  me,  very  simply  and  quietly, 
but  kill  me  nevertheless.  I  pulled  away 
from  him.  He  reached  for  me  and  as  he 
did  so  I  snatched  up  an  empty  beer  bottle 
from  the  bar  and  brought  it  down  re- 
soundingly on  his  head.  He  slumped  to 
the  floor  unconscious.  I  made  a  break  for 
the  door  with  Mike,  the  bartender,  calling 
after  me,  "Hey,  wait  a  minute,  you  can't 
do  that." 

I  ran  down  Third  Avenue,  it  was  getting 
dark  and  bums  snarled  after  me  under  the 
"L"  tracks  as  I  bumped  into  them  in  my 
mad  dash.  I  stopped  suddenly  in  front 
of  the  door  of  a  Bowery  mission.  Some- 
thing compelled  me  to  go  inside. 

Here  my  life  again  made  a  sharp  turn. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  road  back. 
There  at  the  mission,  kind  people  helped 
me  find  a  lob  as  a  maid  with  a  happy 
middle-aged  couple  in  Brooklyn  who  had 
three  growing  children.  Mr.  Gotz  sat 
ai'ound  in  his  undershirt  all  evening,  Mrs. 
Gotz  had  wispy  red  hair  and  the  snuffy- 
nosed  children  bore  a  great  devotion  to 
the  Dodgers  but  I  didn't  mind  the  lack  of 
fflamour.  I  had  had  my  share  of  that. 
Now  I  was  superbly  happy  to  be  a  part  of 
a  happy  home.  I  used  to  awaken  at  night 
positive  that  Jack  had  found  my  hiding 
place  and  was  coming  to  kill  me  and  at 
first  by  screams  disturbed  the  Gotzs  and 
their  neighbors.  Finally  I  read  in  the 
evening  paper  that  Jack  Brent,  known  to 
the  underworld  as  the  Joker,  had  been 
killed  in  an  accident  with  a  Greyhound 
bus  but  still  my  fear  persisted  and  I  suf- 
fered from  terrible  insomnia.  Soon,  too.  I 
began  to  become  despondent,  the  image 
of  Richard  and  all  he  could  have  meant 
to  me  would  float  before  my  eyes.  I  rarely 
spoke  to  anyone  and  performed  my  house- 
hold duties  listlessly.  Then  one  day  a  man 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Greyhound  bus  lines 
walked  into  the  house  and  asked  to  speak 
to  me. 

He  was  quiet  and  reserved  and  told  me 
that  I  had  no  need  to  fear  my  ex-husband 
and  asked  if  he  could  come  and  see  me 
again.  I  liked  him  immediately  and  grew 
to  enjoy  his  visits.  After  several  months 
he  confessed  that  he  was  not  a  bus  driver 
but  a  psychiatrist  and  that  his  name  was 
Gregory  Matson.  He  told  me  too  that  I 
would  be  happier  in  a  place  he  knew  of, 
a  place  with  rolling  green  lawns  and  cheer- 
ful maniacs,  called  Happydale.  And  trust- 
ing in  him  because  I  felt  his  interest  to 
be  more  than  merely  professional  I  con- 
sented to  go. 

Under  Greg's  careful  gxiidance  and  bask- 
ing in  his  love  for  me,  my  recovery  was 
rapid.  Finally  one  day  I  went  to  Greg  and 
asked  him  if  I  could  see  my  diary,  the 
chronicle  of  all  the  hideous  events  of  my 
past. 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  ready  for  it 
Monica,  it's  not  a  pretty  story,"  said  Greg 
anxiously. 

"Yes,  Greg,"  I  answered  simply.  He 
handed  it  to  me  saying,  "I'm  glad,  because 
I  have  more  than  a  professional  interest 
in  you,  darling." 

I  smiled  as  I  took  the  diary,  knowing 
that  everything  was  going  to  be  all  right. 
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THE   EVANSTON 
BUS     COMPANY 


Office 

1201  Central  Street 


Fischer  Brothers 

DISTINCTIVE   CORSAGES 

an  (2 

HAIR  ARRANGEMENTS 


614  Dempster   St. 
Univ.  1746  -  1747 
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Dr.  H.  R.  Halsberger 

815  Davis                               Gre.  3321 

OPTOMETRIST  OPTICIAN 

Formerly   with   Aimer   Coe   &   Co. 

Zenith  Hearing  Aid 
Vision   Training 

STERLING  EARRINGS 


As  important  to  your  costume  as 
any  accessory.  Come  in  and  select 
yours  today. 

Evanston  Radio  &  Gift  Shop 

1711   Sherman 


TOO  YOUNG  TO  KNOW 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

a  week.  He  was  so  sweet,  and  so  misun- 
derstood. When  he  told  me  of  That 
Woman's  constant  demands  on  him,  I 
knew  that  only  I  could  make  him  com- 
pletely happy. 

But  one  night  my  father  followed  me  to 
John's  apartment.  I  don't  know  how  he 
found  out.  The  apartment  was  on  the 
third  floor.  That  was  the  night  John  took 
me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me  again  and 
again.  "You  darling,"  he  whispered  hoarse- 
ly. I  looked  over  John's  head  and  saw 
Father's  face  at  the  window. 

He  smashed  the  window  in  with  his 
axe  and  fell  into  the  room.  John  and  I 
stood,  petrified.  My  shoes  were  off,  because 
John  is  sensitive  about  my  being  taller 
than  he  is.  "Leave  the  room,"  Father 
shouted  at  me.  1  began  to  cry.  I  couldn't 
help  it. 

John  looked  so  pitiful,  standing  there 
saying  "But,  but  I — but  you  don't  under- 
stand," to  Father. 

"Leave  the  room,"  Father  thundered. 

I  left. 

I  couldn't  understand  the  words,  but 
their  voices  grew  louder  and  louder.  Tears 
streamed  down  my  face  as  I  huddled  in 
the  corner.  At  last  Father  stormed  out  of 
John's  apartment,  and  grabbed  me  by  the 
arm  so  hard  it  hurt.  I  screamed.  His  face 
was  terrible  to  see.  It  looked  all  purple 
and  angry.  I  must  have  fainted  because  I 
can't  remember  anything  that  happened 
after  that. 

Father  isn't  with  the  Fire  Department 
any  more,  and  I  haven't  seen  John  since 
that  day.  Father  transferred  to  the  Police 
Department,  and  the  family  moved  to  a 
smaller  garret.  But  I  didn't  move  with 
them.  Father  sent  me  to  Aunt  Carrie,  to 
live  on  the  farm.  Oh,  how  I  hated  to  go.  I 
wept,  but  it  was  no  use.  Bag  and  baggage, 
I  went  to  Aunt  Carrie's  farm. 

At  first  I  thought  I  would  die,  the  farm 
seemed  so  dull,  so  uninteresting.  But  soon 
I  became  used  to  the  routine.  It  was  such 
fun  then  to  pick  up  the  eggs  in  the  morn- 
ing. Afternoons  I  split  wood.  In  my  spare 
time  I  swapped  recipes  with  the  neighbors. 
I  never  shall  forget  my  first  pie.  I  used 
Mrs.  John  Q.  Smith's  recipe.  Not  Mrs. 
John  D.  Smith.  She  lives  two  houses  north 
of  us,  not  south. 

It  was  a  beautiful  pie.  Even  the  hired 
man  said  so.  Tasted  good,  too.  It's  pretty 
hard  to  get  a  cherry  pie  to  taste  just  right, 
but  mine  did.  At  least  everyone  said  so — 
even  Phineas. 

Never  had  I  seen  such  a  handsome  man 
as  Phineas.  Tall  and  strong,  his  dark  teeth 
flashed  when  he  smiled.  He  liked  the  pie. 
He  was  too  shy  to  say  so,  but  he  ate  three- 
fourths  of  it  and  I  knew. 

It  was  just  three  months  later  that 
Phineas  asked  me  to  marry  him.  I  told 
him  about  John.  He  didn't  mind.  He  said 
it  was  good  no  harm  was  done.  Then  he 
grabbed  me  feverishly  by  the  neck  and 
begged  me  to  bake  pies  for  him  for  life. 
He  said  he'd  never  tasted  such  good  pie. 

My  life  now  is  beautiful  and  full.  Our 
seven  children  keep  me  busy  baking  pies. 
I  think  Phineas  will  want  a  large  family. 
Phineas  is  so  good  to  me.  For  my  birthday 
he  bought  me  a  brand  new  double- 
jacketed  steam-heated  cast  iron  lard-ren- 
dering kettle  with  automatic  stirrer!  Isn't 
he  wonderful? 

I  now  can  see,  in  the  light  of  my  more 
mature  judgment,  the  error  of  my  former 
ways.  John  is  a  closed  book.  What  I  truly 
needed  was  the  stability  I  have  found  in 
Phineas — dear  Phineas.  I  am  thankful  that 
I  found  the  Right  Road. 
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SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER 


WHILE  THEY  LAST 


One  of  the  following  keen  prizes  will  be  sent  to  you  positively  and  absolutely  FREE 
— that's  what  we  said,  FREE — when  you  mail  us  this  coupon  completely  and  accurate- 
ly filled  out.  Be  sure  it's  accurate,  now.  We'll  mail  the  prizes  if  we  have  money  left 
for  postage.  If  not,  stop  into  the  office  sometime  and  pick  yours  up.  Place  a  number 
I  before  your  first  choice  and  a  number  2  before  your  alternate  choice: 

n  FACULTY  ALBUM — Chock  full  of  gossip,  dirt,  the  real  lowdown  and  pictures  of 
your  favorite  faculty  members.  A  full-color  shot  of  President  Snyder  included  if 
you  hurry. 

n  WHEN  STUDENTS  ASK  ABOUT  SEX— A  not-very-authoritative,  but  awfully 
hot,  guide  to  tell  seniors,  housemothers  and  advisors  how  to  answer  those  some- 
times embarrassing  questions. 

□  TO  THOSE  DENIED  A  CHILD — A  request  for  this  one  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  marriage  certificate.  We  don't  want  to  take  any  chances  and  we  don't  want 
you  to,  either. 


3  before  your 


1.  Which  of  these  stories  did  you  like  best?  Place  a  number  1,  2,  o 
1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  choices: 

□  TOO  YOUNG  TO  KNOW 

n  WANTED:  HOME  FOR  A  HEART 

n  ONLY  FOREVER 

n  JUKE  JOINT  LOVE 

n  TEMPORARY  WIDOW 

Q    Didn't  read  any  of  'em. 

Q   Thought  they  were  all  damn  lousy. 

□  Are  you  kiddin? 

2.  Which  FEATURE  did  you  like  best? 

3.  Which  DEPARTMENT  did  you  like  best? 

4.  What  is  the  main  reason  you  bought  this  issue?  Check  your  reason: 

□  Because  you  thought  this  really  icns  a  copy  of 
Modern  Romances. 

□  Because  you  already  had  a  subscription  and 
you  just  had  to  take  it  and  like  it. 

□  Because  the  agent  in  your  house  made  you  buy  it. 
n   God  only  knows! 

5.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  read  MODERN  ROMANCES? 

6.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  read  PURPLE  PARROT? 

7.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  read? 


8.    Which  do  you  prefer?  Check  one. 

□  More  stories,  fewer  features. 

□  More  features,  fewer  stories. 
Q   No  features,  no  stories. 


9.     Please  fill  out  this  informatio 
IF  SINGLE: 

Age  

Are  you  enrolled  at  NU 

Do  you  attend  classes 

If  so,  what  the  hell  for 

How    many    children 


IF  MARRIED: 

Age  

How  many  children 

If  none,  why  not 

Do  you  live  in  your  own  home 

Do  you  live  with  your  mate 


10.    Please  PRINT  your  name  and  address  below: 

NAME 

ADDRESS    


ADDRESS  THIS  TO:  POLL  DEPT.,  PARROT  MODERN  ROMANCES. 
SCOTT  HALL.  NORTHWESTERN  U.  EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS. 

CONTEST  CLOSES— OH,  ABOUT  MAY  15  OR  SO. 


TEMPORARY  WIDOW 

(Continued  jrom  page  16) 
of  Bolton  Realty  Company,  the  owners  of 
our  house,  and  applied  for  a  part  time  job, 
explaining  my  predicament.  Paul  Bolton 
was  so  kind  and  sympathetic,  letting  me 
live  in  the  house  rent  free  if  I  would  do 
his  laundry  and  paying  me  $20  dollars  a 
week  for  working  in  the  office  afternoons. 

Naturally,  Paul  and  I  saw  a  lot  of  each 
other  at  the  office  and  when  he  brought 
his  laundry  over  Sunday  nights.  Kathy 
captivated  him,  and  he'd  spend  hours  play- 
ing with  her  and  talking  to  me. 

Tall,  sandy,  thin,  and  quietly  command- 
ing, Paul  was  always  around  whenever  I 
needed  him. 

And  he  needed  me;  he  told  me  so  when 
Kathy  was  about  two  and  a  half.  "Clara- 
belle,"  he  said,  holding  me  gently,  his 
hands  damp  with  passion,  "I  need  you  and 
your  courageous  heart  to  keep  me  going, 
to  give  me  something  to  build  for.  I  need 
you  just  as  you  and  Kathy  need  me.  And 
I  want  you,  Clarabelle." 

It  was  then  that  I  knew  I  loved  him — 
not  gloriously  like  Bert,  but  quietly  and 
deeply,  and  wanted  very  much  to  make 
him  happy.  Yet,  much  as  I  loved  him, 
there  was  something  which  held  me  back — 
the  blind  hope  that  someday  Bert  would 
find  his  way  back  to  me.  I  could  divorce 
him  for  desertion,  I  knew,  but  my  heart 
bled  at  the  thought.  What  we  had  known 
would  always  lie  between  Paul  and  me 
unless  I  waited  until  the  ghost  of  Bert 
had  laid  itself. 

So  Paul  and  I  drifted  on  for  six  years 
and  the  war  drifted  on  to  a  close.  Paul 
didn't  have  to  go  because  a  mule  had 
kicked  him  on  his  uncle's  tobacco  farm 
when  he  was  small.  The  pain  of  losing 
Bert  began  to  ease  because  all  the  other 
men  were  gone  and  I  could  pretend  to 
myself — and  to  Kathy — that  her  father  had 
just  gone  away  to  war.  Each  Spring  when 
the  salmon  ran  upstream  hurt  less  and  less, 
and  I  could  listen  to  the  foghorn  without 
sobbing.  So  I  promised  to  marry  Paul  the 
next  summer,  when  after  seven  years 
absence,  Bert  would  be  declared  legally 
dead. 

We  planned  our  wedding  for  two  weeks 
after  the  decree,  but  the  night  before  I 
just  couldn't  go  into  it,  and  so  begged  for 
two  weeks  more,  frantically  hoping  for  I 
don't  know  what. 

But  in  my  heart  I  knew  what  I  was 
hoping  for — that  Bert  would  come  in  this 
one  last  chance,  and  I  hoped  and  believed 
and  prayed  so  hard,  that  when  the  knock 
sounded  on  the  door  that  last  night,  I 
knew  it  was  he.    It  was. 

How  he  had  changed.  Hard,  bronzed 
by  the  sun  and  wind,  he  enfolded  me  ten- 
derly, crushing  the  gardenia  Paul  had 
sent.  Dimly,  through  tears  of  joy,  I  heard 
him  explaining  a  secret  government  mis- 
sion investigating  Japanese  spy  rings  in 
the  Alaskan  salmon  waters  which  they  had 
insisted  that  only  one  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  industry  could  do.  He  told  me  of 
the  agony  of  not  being  able  to  tell  where 
he  was,  and  I  told  him  about  Paul.  We'd 
both  grown  up  a  little  and  decided  to  begin 
life  anew,  and  if  he  were  going  to  catch 
up,  the  sooner  we  started  the  better.  I 
took  him  into  the  bedroom  and  introduced 
him  to  his  little  blond  daughter  who  had 
just  started  school. 

Paul  was  so  sweet  about  the  whole 
thing.  He  understood  how  I  felt  and  said 
he  felt  all  along  that  he  could  never  pos- 
sess anyone  as  wonderful  as  I,  and  thanked 
me  for  being  such  a  good  friend  all  those 
years.  And  he  gave  Kathy  a  bicycle  for 
her  birthday. 


FRIGIDITY 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

Bernice's  sin  was  the  scandal  of  the 
campus  and  she  felt  that  everyone  must 
be  looking  at  her  and  whispering  about 
her  everytime  she  walked  across  campus. 
You  can  imagine  how  she  suffered!  She 
probably  doesn't  even  realize  herself  that 
the  source  of  all  her  trouble  dates  back  to 
that  unpleasant  freshman  experience.  But 
it  really  does. 

If  Bernice  would  only  see  an  expert 
about  such  matters — she  could  even  come 
to  us  for  advice;  we're  sure  we  could 
straighten  her  out  and  make  her  life  more 
full — her  troubles  would  soon  be   over. 

Then  there's  the  case  of  Janet.  Just 
from  one  glance  at  her  you  can  see  her 
trouble  isn't  physiological.  That's  right — 
it's  entirely  psychological.  She  has  built 
up  in  her  mind  a  fear  of  sex  matters  from 
rooming  with  a  girl  whose  ideas  on  the 
subject  have  repulsed  Janet. 

The  roommate  has  an  extensive  library 
of  books  dealing  with  sex  and  at  night 
when  she  is  supposed  to  be  studying  she 
pours  over  the  texts — often  reading  sec- 
tions to  Janet.  Her  roommate  finds  the 
books  very  amusing  and  makes  sex  out 
to  be  something  sly  and  vulgar  instead  of 
beautiful  and  natural.  She  relates  her  own 
experiences  in  detail  and  laughs  about 
them  after  the  lights  are  out  and  she  and 
Janet  are  in  bed.  Janet  tries  to  cover  up 
her  ears  with  her  pillow  but  she  can't  help 
but  hear.  And,  as  a  result,  she  shuns  all 
contacts  with  men — except  at  open  house 
dancing.  And  even  then  she  always  in- 
sists on  dancing  the  minuet. 

Poor  Janet,  you  murmur.  Yet  there  are 
hundreds  of  such  cases  right  in  your  own 
city  or  on  your  own  college  campus.  These 
girls  must  be  properly  counselled  and  their 
problems  analyzed.  If  only  some  of  them 
would  seek  help  from  myself  or  some 
other  authority.  Preferably  myself. 

Viola  presents  still  another  problem — 
but  it  too  can  be  cleared  up.  Two  years 
ago,  during  her  first  week  in  college,  she 
went  to  try  out  for  the  dance  line  of  the 
college  musical. 

She  entered  the  auditorium  through  the 
stage  door  entrance  and  walked  out  onto 
the  stage.  Viola  dropped  her  coat  as  she 
walked  toward  some  other  girls.  She  was 
clad  in  the  customary  dance  shorts  and 
halter.  Suddenly  she  heard  whistles  and 
cries  of  "Oh,  Baby!"  and  "Take  it  off!" 
It  was  then  she  realized  she  had  wandered 
into  the  burlesque  theater  by  mistake. 

But  it  was  too  late.  She  cringed  from 
the  evil  leers  of  the  bald-headed  men  in 
the  front  rows  who  shouted  and  whistled 
as  they  lurched  forward,  trying  to  grasp 
her  slim  ankle.  Viola  started  to  run  toward 
the  side  of  the  stage,  but  a  man  jumped 
from  the  audience  and  blocked  her  way. 
Viola  could  not  escape  until  after  she  had 
gone  through  the  customary  burlesque 
routine  for  which  the  men  clambored. 
And  this  proved  terribly  embarrassing, 
considering  the  brevity  of  her  costume. 
Viola's  case  is  indeed  shocking,  almost 
tragic.  But  it  also  can  be  corrected  with 
the  proper  treatment.  Frigidity  is  the  big- 
gest single  obstacle  to  a  happy,  normal 
life.  But  it  can  be  cured.  We  can't  empha- 
size that  too  much.  When  you  cure  that 
frigidity  you  will  really  begin  to  live. 

Do  not  be  bashful  any  longer.  If  you 
are  suffering  from  frigidity,  please  make 
an  appointment  with  me,  in  care  of  this 
magazine.  I  honestly  believe  I  can  help 
you.  There  is  no  charge  and  after  some 
time  spent  in  consultation  with  me  I  know 
you  will  really  begin  to  live. 


A  Box  of  Life- 
savers  for  the 
Best  Joke! 

What  is  the 
hest  joke  that 
you  heard  on 
the  campus  this 
week?  For  the 
best  submitted 
each  issue, 
there  will  be  a 
free  award  of  a 
carton  of  Life- 
savers.  Jokes 
will  be  judged 
by  the  Editor. 
Submit  them  at 
the  Parrot  of- 
fice. 


Lessons  in  Love 


(a  refresher  course) 


Stag-line  strategy  —  Stags  don't  pick  wallflowers  who  look 
too  eager.  So  relax!  Munch  on  a  yummy  LIFE  SAVER. 
Then— when  'tall-dark-and-halfback'  asks  you  to  "swing  it,' 
you  (amd  he)  will  be  glad  your  breath  is  sweet ! 
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Complete  picture  coverage  of 
your  wedding  l)ound  in  liand 
tooled   leatlier   liindini;- 

Betty  Stuart  Studio 

1632  Central  Un: 


Pattv  Stilson   '46 


FOR  EVERYTHING  IN  SPORTS 

and 

FINE  EQUIPMENT 

IT'S 

Longtin's  Sport  Shop 


1731  SHERMAN  AVE. 


GRE.  4604 


GOLDBIATT 
BROTHERS 

Stale,  Jackson  and  Van  Buren 
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DANDY  SUITS 
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Dandv  Coachinan  suit 
of  fine  all  wool  covert 

dt  /adr/  39.S5 
Mr  i/rW  /l\95 

JUST  LIKE  YOU 

'Vu  you  the  lass  of  the  lithe,  lovely  figure,  the  winsome,  warm  stuile,  \\c  dedicate 

the  dandiest  suits  in  town.  Suits  perfect/)'  seaJed  to  make  the  most  of  yoi'ir 

mute  measiireiiieiits,   the  most  of  your  bright,  gav  Spring  and  Suniiiicr,  Suits 

that  arc  right  on  the  eampus,  right  when  it's  time  to  s\\'ing  to  a  hraiid-new 

off-the-rccord  hit.  Suits  that  will  mark  you  the  gal  of  the  hour... 

the   best-dressed  lass  that  knows  what's   best... and  goes   to   find  it  in 

Goldblatt's  jr.  deb  department,  state  street,  third  floor 

Use  Our  L  onvc7]ienl    7 1'/nc  Pa\  nniil  1  tan 
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Juniors 

. . .  your  springboard  from 
college  to  a  career 

VOGUE'S 

IT' 

PRIX  de  PARIS 

Vogue's  PRIX  DE  PARIS  contcst  for  college  seniors  is 
tailor-made  for  you  who  want  to  try  your  talents  for 
fashion,  writing,  merchandising,  art  or  photography, 
advertising.  It's  Vogue's  way  of  culling  the  best  edi- 
torial talent  from  the  college  classes  of  1947.  It's 
your  way  to  step  straight  from  college  into  a  career. 

First  prize  is  a  year's  job  with  Vogue. .  .six  months 
in  the  Paris  office  and  six  months  in  New  York.  Second 
prize  is  six  months  with  Vogue  in  New  York.  Ten 
honorable  mention  winners  are  considered  for  jobs 
with  other  Conde  Nast  publications:  Glamour,  House 
&  Garden,  Vogue  Pattern  Book.  The  next  top  one 
hundred  contestants  are  introduced  to  stores,  adver- 
tising agencies  and  other  magazines,  to  whom  suc- 
cessful participation  in  the  PRIX  is  an  entering-wedge. 

Plan  now  to  make  Vogue's  prix  de  Paris  an  important 
part  of  your  senior  year.  Save  time  to  take  it  in  your 
stride ...  there  are  four  quizzes  to  answer,  and  if 
you're  among  the  finalists,  a  1500-word  thesis  to 
write.  The  art  and  photography  division  of  the  con- 
test has  special  questions,  special  prizes,  prix  de 
PARIS  contest  rules  and  first  quiz  will  appear  in  the 
August  15th  issue  of  Vogue.  For  additional  informa- 
tion write  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Campbell,  Director 
Vogue's  PRIX  de  PARIS,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
Yorkl7,N.Y. 


A  ALWAYS  MILDER 
B  BETTER  TASTING 
C  COOLER  SMOKING 

A/f  fhe  Benefits  of 
Smok/nff  P/easure 


TH£  RIGHT  COMBINATION  OF  THE 
WORLD^S  BEST  TOBACCOS, 


Copyright  1916.  LiocFrr  &  Mvers  Tobacco  Co. 


Always  Buy  Chesterfield 


